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MISSOURI AND THE WAR. 
SIXTH ARTICLE. 


FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER. 


MISSOURI'S WAR GOVERNOR. 
FREDERICK D. GARDNER. 


On the evening of the 25th of April, 1917, 10,000 Mis- 
sourians were assembled in the Coliseum in St. Louis. With 
that date began the activity of Governor Frederick D. 
Gardner as Missouri's War Executive. The meeting was 
an American loyalty rally. The nerves of the Nation were 
tense. Three days before, Congress had assembled in special 
session and had been addressed by President Wilson. The 
President had asked Congress to declare war. The meeting 
4 in the Coliseum was hourly expecting word that the United 
. States Senate had adopted the war resolution. The word 
came that night but the 10,000 St. Louisans had acted more 
quickly than the Senators and had already given voice: to 

their patriotism. 
! On the stage of the Coliseum were Governor Gardner 
i and Mayor Kiel, the uniformed colonels of the Governor's 
staff and a number of women including Mrs. Gardner and 
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Mrs. Kiel, besides officers of the First Regiment and o 
military bodies. Resolutions prepared by eminent citize 
of St. Louis were handed Governor Gardner. These r 
lutions were read by the Governor: 


“The citizens of St. Louis, in mass meeting assembled, unz 
mously and unreservedly make public this declaration: 


‘“‘We stand for the honor of our flag, for the rights of Ameri- “ ® 


cans on sea and on land, and in full protection of everyone of 
those rights, and to that end are in favor of immediate and com- 
pulsory universal military service and adequate means to secure, 
when the war shall end, lasting world peace. 

“We stand with the President of the United States and his 
counselors in every effort of his to safeguard our country’s honor 
and to defend the rights of our people. 

“Partisanship sinks out of sight in the face of a natio 
danger. 

“‘We have but one country, one flag, one purpose. 

‘“‘May God defend and keep our beloved United Stat 
America,” 

The Governor called for votes in favor of the ado; 
of the resolutions. There was a great torrent of “a 
from all parts of the building. 


iy 


“The resolutions are adopted,’”’ the Governor declared. 
is no time jor slackers, copperheads or soft pedalists. If there are « 
such among us, it is out duty to drive them out and brand them 
traitors.” 


The next day, on the 6th of April, 1917, at 1:13 P. M., 
President Wilson issued the proclamation declaring, ‘‘That 
a state of war existed between the United States and the 
Imperial German Government.” 


On April 9th the Secretary of War addressed a letter 
to the State Governors asking for the establishment of State 
Councils of Defense. Just three days later Governor 
Gardner issued his first war proclamation, calling a War 
Conference of Missouri cities and organizations at Jefferson 
City on April 23, 1917. The proclamation reads in part 
as follows: 
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‘‘Whereas, The United States is now at war with a foreign 
enemy, and 

“‘Whereas, It is conceded that the greatest problem confront- 
ing the United States will be the question of food supplies, for 
both the army and nation; 

“Therefore, as Governor of this State, I call upon the bankers 
ard those who have money to loan to perfect arrangements where- 
by every pair of willing hands in the State of Missouri may be 
furnished money on long time at low rate of interest, for the 
purpose of securing seeds, machinery and teams. 

“The crisis confronting our State and Nation is the most 
critical in our history. Jt is time for every loyal and patriotic 
Missourian (o make some sacrifice.” 


This was one of the first war proclamations issued by 
a State Governor after April 6, 1917. Missouri was again 
to stand foremost in patriotism. On April 9th, the first 
food conference in the United States had been held in St. 
Louis, now Missouri was to hold the first State War Con- 
ference in the Nation. 

The War Conference of April 23rd in Jefferson City 
was attended by 500 representatives from every walk of 
life and business in the State. In his address before the 
body, Governor Gardner said in part: 

“History will repeat itself in showing that the burden of 
war will be placed on the shoulders of the farmers. If this war 
is to be won it must be won by the work of the American farmers. 

“As Chief Executive of this State, I now wish to repeat that 
which I have formerly said, that so far as the people of Missouri 
are concerned, from North to South, from East to West, we stand 
regardless of race, creed or color, united and inseparable—one and all 
for our nation and our flag jorever.”’ 


To prove that the Governor’s interest in food production 
was not merely academic, Mrs. Gardner took the 500 dele- 
gates to the back yard of the Executive Mansion and with 
her hoe showed them how she was cultivating a garden 
which would supply food for the executive family all year. 


The next day, April 24th, Governor Gardner announced 
the creation of the Missouri Council of Defense together 
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with the personnel of that body. Dean F. B. Mumford, 
of Columbia, was appointed chairman. 

Missouri was practically the first state after the declara- 
tion of war to hold a War Conference and create a State 
Council of Defense. It was also the first to inaugurate the 
plan of organizing county and township councils. The 
first meeting of the Council of Defense was held in St. Louis 
on April 28, 1917, and the last on January 31,1919: During 
the twenty-one months of its existence the Council held 
nineteen meetings and during this time it was, in the words 
of Governor Gardner, ‘The supreme authority of the 
Commonwealth in relation to the State’s duty to the Nation 
during the entire period of the War.’ The great work of 
this organization will live in history. It was the head of 
the State’s war activity. It organized Missouri in defense 
of the Nation. A summary of its activities would fill a 
volume. Its 12,000 members reached every hamlet in the 
State. Missouri’s rise from rank fourteen in the value of 
all crops in 1916 to rank five in 1917, was due largely to 
Missouri's Council of Defense. The Missouri Council was 
not so well supported financially as many other councils 
were. It had available only $100,000 and spent only 
$76,086.47, including $7,339.67 for the Woman’s Division, 
still it was officially rated as a class “A’’ council. Only 
eight other State Councils won that distinction, and not 
one of these had an appropriation under $1,000,000. Three 
causes contributed to this remarkable success of the Missouri 
Council of Defense: The high personnel of the Council 
selected by Governor Gardner; the eminent qualifications 
of Dean Mumford, who, as State Food Administrator, 
secured efficient cooperation between the workers of the 
Council and the members of the Food Administration; and 
the unselfish support of the patriotic citizens of Missouri. 

Governor Gardner not only promoted the work of the 
Missouri Council of Defense but he was equally aggressive 
in securing the organized cooperation of the women of Mis- 
souri. The Missouri Division of the Woman’s Committee, 
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Council of National Defense, was organized in St. Louis on 
May 28,1917. Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis, a member 
of the National Woman’s Committee, was sponsor for the 
organization. Mrs. B. F. Bush, of St. Louis, was elected 
chairman. 

This body of patriotic Missouri women did a work for 
the State and Nation that was of the highest service. By 
proclamation of Governor Gardner issued on July 7, 1917, 
over 300,000 Missouri women signed the Hoover Food 
Pledge on “‘Missouri’s Patriotic Day, July 28, 1917.” 

Missouri’s War Governor was awake to the needs of 
the hour. He realized the Nation's war burden, he vivified 
in himself and his family the patriotism of a loyal American 
citizen. His son, William K. Gardner, a freshman in the 
University of Missouri, became a member of the University 
unit of the American Ambulance Field service as early as 
May 14, 1917. Both in making patriotic appeals to others 
and in giving financial assistance to the many war organiza- 
tions of the State, Governor Gardner stood in theory and 
in fact as the War Executive of Missouri. 

When the date was set by the National Government 
for mustering the Missouri National Guard into Federal 
Service (August 5, 1917), the Governor appreciated the 
need of some organization to guard the peace of the State 
against internal disturbances. He accordingly issued a 
proclamation on July 17, 1917, for the organizing of Home 
Guards. By January 1, 1919, the total strength of the 
Missouri Home Guard had grown to 7,529. 

In the administration of the selective law, Lieuten- 
ant James H. McCord was ordered by the War De- 
partment to assist the Governor. This entailed a vast 
amount of work. How well this work was done may be 
judged from the fact that 765,045 men were registered, 
each and every order for quota was filled, not a man failed 
to entrain. And in all this stupendous. work, embracing 
166 local and five district boards, not a serious complaint 
was made of political influence or favoritism. 
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From April, 1917, to December, 1918, Governor Gardner 
issued twenty-two proclamations. Of these, nineteen re- 
lated entirely to the war and two others related largely 
to it. Following is a list of these proclamations: 


PROCLAMATIONS ISSUED BY GOV. GARDNER, 1917-1918. 


4-12-1917. ‘‘War Conference of Missouri Cities and 
Organizations at Jefferson City,” April 23, 1917. 

5-21-1917. “Liberty Bond Day,’’ May 25, 1917. 

5-22-1917. ‘Military Registration Day,” June 5, 1917. 

6-11-1917. ‘‘Flag Day,” June 14, 1917. 

6-11-1917. “American Red Cross Week,” June 18-24, 
1917. 

6-23-1917. ‘‘Navy Week,” July 1-7, 1917. 

7-7-1917. “Mo. Patriotic Day—Registration of Mis- 
souri Women for Hoover Food Pledge,” July 28, 1917. 

7-17-1917. ‘‘Missouri Home Guard Proclamation.” 

10-16-1917. ‘‘Liberty Loan Day,” October 24, 1917. 

10-16-1917. ‘‘Boys’ Day and Big Brother Day,” Oc- 
tober 28, 1917. 

10-29-1917. ‘‘Educational Food Conservation Pledge 
Week,’’ October 28 to November 4, 1917. 

11-7-1917. ‘‘Missouri Y. M. C. A. War Fund Week,”’ 
Begin Nov. 11, 1917. 

11-10-1917. ‘Thanksgiving Day,’’ November 29, 1917. 

12-12-1917. ‘‘Red Cross Week,’’ December 17-23, 1917. 

1-3-1918. ‘‘Missouri’s First Centennial Day,” Jan- 
uary 8, 1918. 

1-23-1918. ‘Junior Red Cross,’’ February, 1918. 

5-11-1918. ‘‘Red Cross Week,”’ May 20-27, 1918. 

6-18-1918. ‘Day of Prayer and Fasting,” May 20, 1918. 

6-4-1918. ‘‘War Savings Day,” June 28, 1918. 

6-6-1918. ‘Flag Day,” June 4, 1918. 

9-27-1918. ‘‘Fourth Liberty Loan,” September 28, 
1918. 

11-21-1918. ‘“Thanksgiving Day,’’ November 28, 1918. 
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Nor did Governor Gardner forget the services of those 
patriotic Missouri Women who had helped to bear the 
burden of war. In his message to the Fiftieth General 
Assembly of Missouri, of January 10, 1919, he said: 

“T call your attention to the question of equal suffrage. If 
any reason for doubt has existed in the mind of any citizen of this 
State that the wives and mothers were entitled to the ballot, their 
glorious inspiration and the patriotic work they have performed 
during this war must have dispelled that doubt. Let us give the 
women of Missouri the right of the franchise at the earliest possible 
moment. I suggest that you memorialize the Congress urging the 
submission of the Amendment to the Federal Constitution provid- 
ing for equal suffrage. This is but simple democratic justice and 
should not be delayed.”’ 


Significant is the fact that exactly two years to a day 
after Governor Gardner presided at the loyalty rally in the 
St. Louis Coliseum, he signed the Woman Suffrage Bill in 
his executive office in the State Capitol at 1:40 o'clock, 
Saturday, April 5, 1919. 

Earnestly and truthfully had Missouri’s War Governor 
attempted to bear out his statements of April 23, 1917, 
when he opened the Missouri War Conference in these 
prophetic words: 

‘*As Chief Executive of this State, I now wish to repeat that 
which I have formerly said, that so far as the people of Missouri 
are concerned, from North to South, from East to West, we stand 
regardless of race, creed or color, united and inseparable—one and all 
jor our Nation and our flag forever.” 


A MISSOURI WELCOME WORTHWHILE. 


‘Now let me precch a little sermon. When the boys come 
back remember that brass bands and ice cream aren't the only 
things io a real welcome. Get busy and do something worthy— 
provide each returning soldier with a job and make it a 10% 
increase in pay for services abroad. Do that and let the boys 
over there know that you are going to do that.’’—Maj. Gen. Peter 
E. Traub, Commander 35th Division. 

The advice of Maj. Gen. Traub was taken seriously in 
Missouri. This State can well be as proud of her record in 
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welcoming her boys at home as she was of her record in sup- 
porting them abroad. A Missouri welcome means more than 
flowers and functions and triumphal arches. It includes these 
as that outward manifestation of honor and pride. But, it 
goes deeper. The Missouri welcome in 1919 was an 
open ovation and an open declaration of obligation. Bands 
and banquets there were, and marches and processions and 
speeches and dances—all given in the joy and enthusiasm of 
a people to whom their dearest treasures had returned. On 
the same page of the evening and morning press that heralded 
these, however, there also appeared in cold black type, 
modestly but plainly set forth, another kind of welcome— 
one that will live when the other will be only a cherished 
memory. 

The return this spring of those divisions largely Mis- 
sourian, as the 35th and 89th, called forth supplement “Home 
Coming” editions in the St. Louis newspapers. These were 
interesting, historical accounts of Missouri troops. All 
business joined in the welcome. Industrial firms took a 
page, extending a hearty homecoming to the heroes. Some 
of these pages were significant. They should be treasured as 
expressive of a Missouri welcome worthwhile: 

“Your job awaits you," was the welcome extended by the 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company to the 35th Division in St. 
Louis in May. 

“Your old position with our company awaiting you,” 
was the welcome of the Ely Walker Dry Goods Company. 

‘Every one of you who left this store to take up arms in that 
dark hour when our country needed brave men, will find a hearty 
welcome—and your job—waiting you,’’ was the greeting of 
praise and promise held out by the Famous-Barr Company. 

‘For all employees who left this company to enter the service 
of their country, a BETTER position than the one they left 
awaits them,"’ runs the full page greeting of the Acme Cement 
Plaster Company. 

“Buddy, come back to your good old job, seems like the 
BEST welcome we can offer you,” enjoined the Statler Hotel, 
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Hoyt Metal Co., Best Clyner Mfg. Co., H. Worthington 
Eddy, and the Warren Steel Casting Company. 

“Say Buddy, want your job back? It ts here in St. Louts 
waiting for you,”’ promised the Illinois Traction System. 

“Over six hundred big St. Louis business institutions have 
pledged themselves to give jobs to their returning soldiers. Be 
of good cheer. St. Louis will take care of her own. We've 
gone over the top with you in every phase of this man's war, we'll 
not disappoint you now. Come back to your jobs. Welcome 
home,”’ was the contribution of St. Louis business. 

These have been selected as typical of that higher, 
honorable, iruly patriotic position taken by those business 
firms of the State that were willing and were desirous of making 
a welcome home worthwhile to the heroes of the war. Mis- 
souri’s record in the Liberty Loans will long be remembered, 
her response to humanitarian war campaigns will live, her full 


_ Co-operation in industry, mining and agriculture will be set 


forth in the large tomes of government reports, histories will 
appear on Missouri divisions, rosters will be printed, monu- 
ments will be erected to the State’s honored dead, but there 
will also be the memory, proudly cherished by hundreds of 
employers and by thousands of employees, of this Missouri’s 
Welcome Worthwhile. 


89TH DIVISION—“A. E. F. F.” 


Altho there is honor sufficient for each of the thirty-two 
grand combatant divisions of the A. E. F., competitive debates 
for highest credit have already been heard jn the camps 
“‘over-there’”’ and in the corner stores at home. Of course a 
unanimous verdict will never be reached. The bias of the 
judges and the brevity of life, prevent such a settlement. 
The records of the War Department, the notes from the men, 
the citations of the generals, the reports of correspondents, 
casualty lists and honor rolls, may, however, force an extra 
unofficial letter-abbreviation to the “A. E. F.”’ or that final 
“F” will be popularly interpreted Fighters instead of Force. 
British and French officers while denying that our boys are 
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Soldiers in the sense of having caution in attack, are quite 
frank in calling them fighters. Even the tiger men from 
Australia, who early gained the reputation among both friends 
and foes of being especially strong-armed and ungentle in 
battle, said that the Americans were a little ‘‘rough.” The 
A. E. F. in France was more accurately the A. E. F. F.— 
“American Expeditionary Fighting Force.” And the 89th 
Division has been dubbed the “Fighting 89th.”” The other 
divisions will not yield the 89th first place of honor in this war 
but all are willing to concede it an equal among the first. 

Each state has ever had some one or two military organi- 
zations whose careers were cherished with special pride. 
Other war bodies may have accomplished as much, may have 
suffered even more, may have served longer with loyalty as 
steadfast, but somehow they did not catch the popular 
imagination and retain the people’s memory. Missouri has 
cherished the exploits of Doniphan and his “Army of 1,000 
Missourians” for nearly three quarters of a century. The fame 
of their Expedition to Mexico, 1846-7, is greater today than 
ever and is growing and increasing each year. This is also 
true with almost equal accuracy regarding Shelby’s Brigade. 
No more daring and courageous body of cavalry is met with 
in the Civil War. We venture that the “Fighting 89th” 
and the ‘Brave 35th” will be remembered in history and in 
story along with these two famous bodies of Missourians of 
the last century. 

The story of the 89th is the story of one of the most 
successful divisions in the American army in France. This 
resume of interesting facts about the 89th gives some idea of 
its remarkable cateer: 


Called the Middle West Division. 

Organized and originally commanded by Major-General 
Leonard Wood. 

Drafted from the States of Missouri, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. 

Officers chiefly from those same States and most of them gradu- 
ates of the Fourteenth Provisional Training Regiment, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 
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The 89th Division was organized August 25, 1917, at Camp 
Funston, Kansas. 

Fought at St. Mihiel in first All-American drive on western 
front. 

Fought at Argonne-Meuse, last battle of the war. 

Was part of the Army of Occupation in Germany. 

The first division to move from training area to the front by 
truck. 

The first division to enter the line without previously having 
been brigaded with French or British troops. 

The first division to be continuously in the front line for more 
than eight weeks. 

The first National Army division to participate in a major 
operation. 

The first National Army division to enter Germany. 

The record of the 89th up to the signing of the armistice 

was as follows: 


It ranked second among the thirty-two combatant divisions 
in the number of officer prisoners, the number being 192. 

It ranked third in taking 4,869 soldier prisoners. 

It ranked second in capturing 127 artillery guns and fourth in 
taking 455 machine guns. 

It ranked fifth in advancing 48 kilos. 

It ranked fourteenth in suffering 8,813 casualties—1,419 
battle deaths, and 7,394 wounded—being 3 % of the total casualties 
of the American army.* 

It ranked thirteenth in being awarded 97 D. 8. C’s. 

It received 8 citations. 

It tied with the 30th Division for first rank in receiving 7 of 
the first 47 Congressional Medals of Honor awarded.** 

It obtained the highly creditable low rank of twenty-fourth in 
having only one officer and only twenty-four of its men being 
taken prisoners. 


*The 2nd Division stood first in suffering 25,076—4,419 battle deaths and 
20,657 wounded. The total sacrifice of the United States on the battlefield 
was 286,044—48,909 battle deaths and 237,135 wounded. 


**Other reports give the 30th, ten Congressional Medals. The 30th Divi- 
sion, called ‘‘Old Hickory Division,’’ was composed of the National Guard 
troops from Tennessee, North and South Carolina—the Southern mountain 
states. It attacked the famous Hindenburg line on Sept. 26, 1918, and won 
the honor of being the first American division be break thru that line on Sept. 
29th. It received highest praise from Gen. Pershing and from the British 
commanders. 
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The Missouri hero of the 89th who received one of the 
seven Congressional Medals of Honor, was Pvt. Charles D. 
Barger, of Stotts City. One other of the seven was Pvt. 
Jesse N. Funk, who was born in Harrison County, ‘Missouri, 
but whose present address is in Colorado. Another Missouri 
member of the 89th whose deeds of remarkable bravery formed 
one of the “100 best stories of the War,” is Sergt. Arthur 
Forrest, of Hannibal. The Colone! of his regiment has asked 
that a Congressional Medal be awarded Forrest. 

With such a record the homecoming of the 89th was a 
Roman triumphal procession. Honor was justly accorded its 
return. These messages of greeting from the State’s Chief 
Executive and Missouri’s highest military officials truly 
express the pride of Missouri and neighboring states in the 
“Fighting 89th:” 


GOV. GARDNER’S MESSAGE TO THE 89TH DIVISION. 


As the mother today folds to her bosom her brave soldier son; 
as the father embraces his boy; as the loving wife realizes that her 
husband has been restored to her, and as brothers, sisters. sweet- 
hearts and friends are once more made happy, we rejoice and bid 
you welcome. 

You are essentially a part of America’s great army of democ- 
racy. Under the stars and stripes on the battlefield you added new 
glory and new laurels to the fame of your forefathers. It was yours 
to win undying glory as the defenders of liberty and freedom. Your 
names will ever be enshrined in the hearts of the people with those 
of the nation’s benefactors. Memorials of stone and bronze will 
be erected to commemorate the heroic deeds of yourselves and your 
fallen comrades. 

As a united and grateful people we pay homage to you today. 
In the name of your beloved state, and in the same of those who 
have followed you in thought and prayed for you, and have waited 
patiently for your return, I, with an overflowing heart, welcome 
home the now famous 89th Division of the Third Army of the 
United States. 


Frederick D. Gardner. 


GEN. CLARK’S SALUTE. 


To the Officers and Men of the 89th Division: 
The people of Missouri can never find words or means to ex- 
press their pride in your achievements and the depth of their grati- 
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tude and appreciation of the heroic part you have played in this 
war. The record you have made on the battlefields of Europe is 
an answer to the advocates of professional militarism who have in 
the past disparaged the worth of the civilian soldier. 

Recruited from the ranks of the people of the Middle West, in 
whose veins flows the purest American blood, your division exem- 
plifies the matchless efficiency of the citizen soldier. It is but the 
statement of a conceded fact that the record made by the 89th 
Division has never been surpassed by any troops in any army 
in the world. Missouri contributed more of her sons to this division 
than any other State, and she welcomes them home with inex- 
pressible pride and joy. 

Harvey C. Clark, 
Adjutant General. 


COL. McCORD TO THE 89TH DIVISION. 


To the Men of the 89th Division: 

I have followed your actions from the time you were called into 
service. Selected, as you were, you represented the best the country 
could offer. Because of my close association with your selection, I 
feel that Iam one of you. You went overseas prepared to respond 
to anything asked of you. Your record shows that much was 
demanded, and that you responded nobly, performing thoroughly 
and efficiently every task assigned to you. 

I heartily join with my fellow Missourians in welcoming you 
home and I congratulate you upon your achievements. Your 
deeds were such as to bring you undying fame and glory, which 
you will leave to your beloved State as a heritage for posterity. 

J. H. MeCord, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Executive Offi- 
cer, 8S. 8S. L., for Missouri. 


After the signing of the armistice and the occupation of 
the western German posts, the 89th looked around for new 
laurels to crown its final efforts in foreign lands. Having little 
significance to the historian but of vital concern to the thirty- 
two American divisions abroad was the football championship. 
Here again the 89th won first honors over all contestants. 

When Maj. Gen. William M. Wright was requested before 
a convention of thousands in St. Louis to describe the work of 
the 89th, instead of pronouncing a panegyric on unsurpassed 
bravery he bowed his head in thought and slowly and seriously 
answered in these few words: 

“They fought like hell.” 
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35TH DIVISION. 
GOVERNOR GARDNER’S GREETING. 


To the Officers and Men of the 35th Division: 

In the name of the people of Missouri, in the name of the fathers 
and mothers, the wives, sweethearts and friends, and with an over- 
flowing heart, I bid you a glad and joyous welcome home. 

Since the day you left the homeland our thoughts and our 
prayers have followed you. During the darkest days of the war, 
when you were called upon to turn back the best divisions of the 
German Army, we had full confidence that victory would crown 
your efforts. Our expectations have been more than fulfilled. 
You have added new laurels and new glories to the record of the 
State and nation. You have honored all of us. 

In the great battle of the Argonne, through a rain of shells and 
the roar of cannon, for days you followed the old flag and won 
undying fame. We mourn your fallen comrades. The recollection 
of their noble deeds and the sacrifice of their young lives dries our 
tears, mellows our hearts and removes the sting of bitterness from 
our grief. To you we bid welcome, thrice welcome home. 

Frederick D. Gardner, 
Governor of State of Missouri‘. 


ADJ. GEN. CLARK’S GREETING. 


To the Officers and Men of the 35th Division: 

When with heavy heart I said goodby to my old command I 
knew that when the supreme test came upon the field of battle you 
would measure up to the full standard of that hero of heroes, the 
American civilian soldier, and that you would bring undying glory 
to your State. Words are too feeble to pay tribute to your match- 
less gallantry, your heroic achievements. The citizen-soldiery of 
Missouri and Kansas have met and beaten, against overwhelming 
numbers and in the insuperable obstacles, the picked professional 
soldiery of the greatest military machine. And through it all your 
bearing has been that of soldiers in the fullest meaning of the term. 
No Missouri or Kansas National Guardsman has been called upon 
to explain; not one among your own officers or men has felt the 
sting of conscience or been pointed out by the finger of accusation. 
Your record is clear; your accomplishments beyond words to tell. 
Your modesty has been that of brave men. Those who boast in 
vain glorious speech are not of your number. Your deeds speak for 
themselves and you fear not that history will record the real heroes 
of this war. The casualty lists bear mute testimony to the state- 
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ments that the Missouri and Kansas officers led their men and that 
the men followed with grim determination their officers with a 
devotion which speaks the comradeship of the civilian- 
soldier. 

Many of you have been cited for acts of rarest courage beyond 
the call of duty; others, full deserving, have been overloked, as 
goes the fortune of war. But to your States you are all heroes; 
all have rendered distinguished service and to each will be given a 
bit of bronze, poor in intrinsic worth, but rich in its significance of 
the love and gratitude and pride of the people of Missouri. With 
it goes the pledge that they will never forget you or fail to show their 
appreciation of those who fought and suffered and died in this war. 
God pity a people who could forget. 

My tears of joy and pride as I greet you on your triumphant 
return are mingled with tears for those who have not come back. 
When I miss the faces of those who have fallen my sorrow is that 
which only comes to men who have served together in the field. 
You know and understand. I cannot say more. 

H. C. CLARK, 
Adjutant General, State of Missouri. 


The sentiment expressed in these homecoming greetings 
of Governor Gardner and Adj. General Clark are so tender and 
true that all Missourians will bear it witness. Proud as 
Missouri is of the “‘Fighting 89th,” she takes equal honor and 
pride in her ‘Brave 35th.” Arriving in France on May 11, 
1918—a month and ten days before the 89th—this division 
played a most important part in securing victory for American 
arms. Altho its record in figures is perhaps not so striking as 
that of the 89th, the career of the 35th will ever be honored. 
Moreover, in casualties—that severest of all tests on the 
field of battle—it suffered more than its companion division. 

Its record down to the signing of the armistice was: 


It tied with one division for seventeenth rank among thirty-two 
combatant divisions in capturing 13 officers. 

It ranked twentieth in capturing 768 men. 

It ranked fifteenth in capturing 24 artillery guns. 

It ranked nineteenth in capturing 85 machine guns. 

It ranked twenty-first in advancing 12% kilos. (Gen. Per- 
shing said that there were places in the line where an advance of 1 
kilo meant greater sacrifice and greater advantage than resulted in 
an advance of 25 kilos in other places. The 35th held one of these 
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important positions and its high casualty list is mute evidence of 
the cost paid to advance even slowly.) 

It ranked eleventh in having 12,605 replacements. 

It ranked seventh in suffering a loss of 4 officers and 165 men 
being taken prisoners. 

It ranked eighteenth in suffering 7,854 casualties—960 battle 
deaths and 6,894 wounded. 

Of the first 47 Congressional Medals awarded, 2 were given to 
men of the 35th—Capt. Alexander R. Skinker (deceased), of St. 
Louis, and Nels T. Wold, of McIntosh, Minn. 

The records available regarding war honors in D. S. C’s. 
presented are constantly changing. Sources equally reliable (or 
unreliable) state that the 35th received from 17 to 47 D. S. C’s. 


When the 35th was in France last winter, their com- 
manding officer, Major-General Peter E. Traub, suggested 
that each man give a franc, 20 cents, from his October or 
November pay, to aid the destitute French widows and 
orphans in their section. Many of the American boys gave 
a 5-franc bill and the total amount raised was 40,006 francs 
$8,000. When the distribution was made each widow with 
two children received about 75 francs, $15.00, enough to 
set the family ahead for a month or more in its battle with 
hunger. 


Adjutant General H. C. Clark has contributed to the 
Review this valuable sketch relating to the 35th and other 
Missouri troops with the A. E. F.: 


“The National Guard of Missouri, consisting of 14,756 officers 
and men, and the Kansas National Guard, comprise the 35th Divi- 
sion. The division went to France in April and was stationed in 
the Vosges sector in the front line trenches. It participated in the 
capture of St. Mihiel sector in the early part of September and led 
the American advance in the Argonne forest battle of September 
26-29 inclusive. Its casualties in this latter battle were very great. 
Many of its officers and men were decorated with the croix de 
guerre and were cited in orders for exceptional gallantry in action. 
This division, the 27th division (New York National Guard), 
the 26th division (New England National Guard), the 59th divi- 
sion (Tennessee and North and South Carolina National Guard) 
and the 32nd division (Michigan and Wisconsin National Guard) 
have been commended by the French and British field commanders 
as the best divisions in the American Expenditionary Forces. 

“The Missouri National Guard organizations serving in this 
division are the Ist Missouri Infantry and the 5th Missouri In- 
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fantry consolidated and designated as the 138th Infantry; the 3rd 
Missouri Infantry and the 6th Missouri Infantry consolidated and 
designated as the 140th Infantry; the 4th Missouri Infantry and the 
3rd Kansas Infantry consolidated and designated as the 139th 
Infantry; the lst Missouri Field Artillery designated as the 128th 
Field Artillery; the 2nd Missouri Field Artillery designated as the 
129th Field Artillery; the Ist Missouri Engineer Battalion desig- 
nated as the 110th Engineers; the 1st Missouri Field Hospital and 
the 2nd Missouri Field Hospital and the 1st Missouri Ambulance 
Company and the 2nd Missouri Ambulance Company, designated 
as the 110th Sanitary Train; the lst Missouri Motor Battalion 
designated as the 110th Ammunition Train. 

“One unit of the Missouri National Guard, the Missouri 
Signal Battalion of Kansas City, is with the Rainbow Division. 
It will be recalled that this division was organized immediately 
after the call of the troops into service and went across in October, 
1917. The Rainbow Division (42nd) is made up of National 
Guard organizations from 26 States, the purpose being to give each 
state representation in the first division to go across. It made a 
wonderful record from the day it struck France and I believe is 
generally regarded as the best division of the army. The com- 
manding officer of our battalion, Major Garrett, was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel for gallantryinaction. The division 
has participated in perhaps 20 battles. Colonel Garrett has furn- 
ished me, from time to time, with detailed accounts of the service 
of this division. 

“The Missouri drafted men who went out under the first call 
are in the 89th division. The drafted troops did not, of course, 
go across as early as the National Guard and hence were not in 
the earlier actions. This division, however, was in the front lines 
after the St. Mihiel fight and has made a splendid record.”’ 


MISSOURI AND THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. 


Provost Marshall General E. H. Crowder has recently 
issued his second report to the Secretary of War.' This report 
covers the operations of the three national registrations under 
the Selective Service System to December, 1918.2 It is a 


1An analysis of Gen. Crowder’s First Report is set forth in the Mis- 
souri Historical Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 248-251. 

*The first registration, pursuant to the act of May 18, 1917, took place 
on June 5, 1917. The second registration, pursuant to the joint resolution of 
Congress of May 20, 1918, took place on June 5, 1918. On August 13, 1918, 
the President issued a proclamation requiring a supplemental registration on 
August 24, 1918, under authority given him by the joint resolution u” May 20, 
1918. The third registration, pursuant to the act of August 31, 1918, took 
place on September 12, 1918. Report, pp. 22-26. 
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monumental work of 607 pages. Its statements, figures, 
charts and tables, are so many and are so condensed that 
few persons have seemingly had the courage to analyze them. 
It is regrettable that the information it contains has not had 
a wider and a more popular dissemination in the press and 
from the platform. The report gives full data on all of the 
states relative to this subject. Being official, it is authorita- 
tive. It is, of course, statistical, but an examination of its 
figures and application of these figures to Missouri are inter- 
esting, instructive and valuable. 

Missouri ranked ninth among the states in the total 
registration of June 5, 1917, June 5, August 24 and September 
12, 1918. Her total registration was 765,045; that of the 
Nation including states and territories was 24,234,021. 


Missouri’s total increment of the armed forces of the 
United States (4,034,743) in enlistment and inductions from 
April 2, 1917, to October 31, 1918, under the first and second 
registrations, was 140,257. Of this number, 92,843 were 
inducted into the National Army. Missouri’s total of drafted 
men was 66.19% of her total increment. This was approxi- 
mately the same as the National average, which was 66.10%. 
Of every three men required of Missouri’s quota, one volun- 
tarily enlisted and two were inducted. The total of Mis- 
souri’s enlisted men was 47,414. Of these, 29,863 entered 
the army; 14,132, the navy; and 3,419, the marine corps. 
Missouri’s rank among the states in number of army enlist- 
ments was ninth; in number of navy enlistments, it was tenth; 
and in number of marine corps enlistments, it was fifth. 
Missouri’s rank in the ratio her army enlistments bore to 
her total increment or quota was thirty-second—her per- 
centage being 21.29%, the Nation’s being 21.75%. Missouri's 
rank in the ratio her navy enlistments bore to her total 
quota was twenty-second—her percentage being 10.08% 
the Nation's being 10.84%. Curiously, however, Missouri’s 
rank in the ratio her marine corps enlistments bore to her total 


*Report, p. 396. 
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quota was sixth—her percentage of 2.44% being nearly 
twice as much as that of the Nation, which was 1.31%.* 

Missouri's total of white and colored registrants was 
764,428. Of this number 54,320 were colored, or 7.11%. 
The National average of colored registrants was 9.36%. 
Missouri ranked eighteenth both in the number of colored 
registrants and in the ratio of same to her total registrants. 
The number of colored inductions in Missouri from June 5, 
1917, to November 1, 1918, was 9,219. This was 40.44% 
of her total colored registrants from June 5, 1917, to September 
11, 1918, the National average was 34.10%. The number of 
white inductions was 83,624. This was 26.79% of her total 
white registrants from June 5, 1917, to September 11, 1918, 
the National average being 24.04%.*® 

Missouri’s reputation as a commonwealth of native 
Americans was again borne out by registration figures. Only 
4.46% of Missouri's total registrants were aliens. The number 
was 34,086. This was approximately only one-fourth of the 
National average, which was 16.22%. Altho one of every six 
registrants over the Nation was an alien, there was only one 
alien to every twenty-two registrants in Missouri. Missouri 
ranked thirty-eighth among the states on this low percentage, 
and despite her large population she ranked as low as eigh- 
teenth in actual number of alien registrants. Of alien German 
males between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years who 
registered between June 5, 1917, and September 12, 1918, 
Missouri had 3,044. Missouri's rank in this respect was 
thirteenth. Of alien German males fourteen years and up- 
ward, according to the Department of Justice, Missouri had 
5,890, giving her fourteenth rank.’ 





‘Report, p. 468. 

‘Report, p. 458f. This number is 617 less than given in the Report on 
page 396. This slight difference, however, does not effect any changein the 
generalizations made. 


‘The total number of white or colored registrants from June 4, 1917, 
to Sept. 12, 1918, is not given, altho the total inductions by color are given 
down to Nov. 1, 1918. The registrants of Sept. 12, 1918, had probably not 
been classified by color at the date of issuance of the Report. 


"Report, p. 398. 
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Owing to changes in the law, the physical classification 
of registrants examined by local board physicians was only 
approximate in revealing facts. From December 15, 1917, 
to September 11, 1918, 115,030 Missourians were physically 
examined. Of this number, 83,949 were placed in Group A, 
2,742 in Remedial Group B, 9,319 in Limited Service Group 
C, and 19,020 in Physical Disqualified Group D. Missouri's 
Group A of physically perfect men under the classification 
constituted 72.99% of the total examined. The National 
average was 70.41%. Missouri ranked twenty-second among 
the states on this percentage of Group A men, i. e. twenty- 
one states had a higher percentage. Only five states had a 
larger number of Group A men, and only one of these (Texas) 
has a higher percentage. Her percentage of Group B men 
was 2.38%, the National average 2.76%. Missouri's per- 
centage of Group C men was 8.10%, the National average 
was 10.58%. Of Group D men Missouri’s percentage was 
16.53%, the National average was 16.25%. Thirty-two 
states had a lower perce:.tage of Group D men than Mis- 
souri, but only four of these had so large a number of men 
examined.* Moreover, seven states had a larger number of 
Group D men than Missouri. 

From February 10 to November 1, 1918, 74,595 Missouri 
boys were inducted at camps. Of this number, 8,055, or 
10.80% were rejected after physical examination at the camps. 
The National average of camp rejections during this time was 
8.10%. Maryland ranked first among the states with her 
very low average of 4.49%. Alabama ranked lowest with 
her very high average of 14.16%. Missouri ranked forty- 
fourth. During this period one of every twenty men from 
Maryland was rejected, one of every seven men from Alabama, 
and one of every nine men from Missouri. Only three states 
had a larger number of men rejected at camps than Missouri. 

The combined figures and percentage for causes of re- 
jections by local boards and camp surgeons, and for discharges 





*Report, p. 417. 
*Report, p. 420. 
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from the army of inducted men from February 10 to November 
1, 1918, reveal that physically Missouri boys differed only 
slightly from those of the other states.1° Missouri’s per- 
centages of rejections during this time for various causes 
follows, the percentages in parenthesis are the National 
averages: Alcohol and drugs, 1.1% (0.4%); bones and joints, 
10.9% (12.3%) ; developmental defects, 4.7% (8.4%) ; diseases 
of the digestive system, 0.5% (0.5%); diseases of the ear, 
4.5% (44%); eyes 11.8% (10.6%); flat foot (pathological), 
6.7% (3.8%); genito-urinary (venereal), 2.1% (1.8%); 
genito-urinary (non-venereal), 1.5% (1.3%); heart and blood 
vessels, 11.1% (13.1%); hernia, 8.7% (6.0%); mental de- 
ficiency, 5.4% (5.2%); nervous and mental disorders, 5.9% 
(5.1%); respiratory (tuberculous) 11.2% (8.7%); respiratory 
(non-tuberculous) 1.9% (1.7%); skin disease, 0.7% (2.7%); 
teeth, 14% (3.1%); disease of thyroid, 3.9% (1.8%); 
tuberculosis (non-respiratory) 0.5% (0.9%); all other defects, 
1.4% (3.1%). If one were inclined to be facetious in his 
generalizations, he could claim that by these statistics the 
average Missourian was more prone to have physical defects 
based on the following causes than was the average American— 
alcohol and drugs, disease of the eyes, flat-foot, genito- 
urinary diseases, hernia, respiratory diseases and diseases of 
the thyroid. He could also with equal positiveness prove that 
the average Missourian excelled the average American in 
having sound bones and joints, fewer developmental defects, 
a stronger heart and blood vessels, a much healthier skin, 
much better teeth, less proneness to non-respiratory tuber- 
culosis and to “all other defects.” 

Missouri can take warranted pride in the loyalty of her 
inducted men. Her total reported desertions numbered 
12,340." This was only 3.68% of her total registrants from 
June 5, 1917, to September 11, 1918. The average over the 
Nation was 4.45%. Missouri’s comparatively high standing 
in this respect gave her the low rank of thirteen in the number 





Report, p. 417. 
“Report, pp. 46v. 
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of desertions, altho her total registrants gave her the rank of 
nine. There were fourteen states that had a lower percentage 
of reported desertions, but of these only one (Illinois) had so 
large a number of registrants. Of the total reported deser- 
tions, however, thousands were later accounted for as not 
being deserters. This made the net reported actual deserters 
from Missouri only 10,431, or only 3.11% of her registrants 
during the time indicated. The National average was 3.40%. 
Altho twenty-two states had a lower percentage, only two of 
these (Illinois and Michigan) had a larger number of regis- 
trants during these months. Eleven states had a larger num- 
ber of net reported actual deserters than Missouri. 

Two important and interesting generalizations are 
gathered from General Crowder’s Report relating to desertions. 
Colored desertions over the United States were two and one- 
half times as large proportionately as were white desertions, 
and in Missouri they were twice as large."* Alien desertions 
over the United States were three and one-third times as 
large proportionately as were citizen desertions, and in 
Missouri they were four and two-fifths as large. The total 
white and colored registrants in Missouri from June 5, 1917, 
to September 11, 1918, were 334,904. Of these 312,106 were 
white and 22,796 were colored. The total reported white 
desertions from Missouri were 10,549. This was 3.48% of 
the total white registrants during these months. The National 
average was higher, being 3.86%. Altho twenty-three states 
had lower percentages, only one of these (Illinois) had more 
white registrants than Missouri. The total reported colored 
desertions from Missouri were 1,791. This was 7.86% of 
the total colored registrants during the time stated. The 
average over the Nation was much higher, being 9.81%. 
Eleven states had lower percentages. Of Missouri's 11,719 
alien registrants between June 5, 1917, and September 11, 
1918, there were 1,703 reported desertions, or 14.53%." 
The National average was 10.87%. Of Missouri’s 323,293 
citizens registrants during the same time, there were 10,637 


“Report, p. 461. 
“Report, p. 462. 
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reported desertions, or only 3.29%. The National average 
was 3.23%. 

The total cost in Missouri of the Selective Service System 
from June, 1917, to October 1, 1918, was $584,431.14. Eight 
states had a higher cost. Missouri’s high figure was justified 
by her large population. According to General Crowder’s 
Report Missouri ranked ninth in population (3,240,679),“ 
ninth in the total number of registrants (765,045),'* and ninth 
in the cost of total registration." The per capita cost of 
registrants in Missouri from June 5, 1917, to September 11, 
1918, was $1.74, the National per capita was $1.86. The 
per capita cost of Missouri inducted men from June 5, 1917, 
to October 1, 1918, was $6.81, the National per capita was 
$7.90. The total personnel in the Selective Service Adminis- 
tration in Missouri from April, 1917, to November, 1918, was 
5,752. Nine states had a larger personnel.!” 

The following summary may be made from the foregoing 
generalizations: Missouri ranked with the National average 
regarding enlistments, i. e., she neither fell below nor rose 
above the position her population justified. Missouri ranked 
exceptionally high in her low percentage of alien registrants. 
Considering her large population, Missouri ranked high in 
the physical condition of her men as passed upon by the local 
board physicians. This favorable position was, however, 
lost by her low rank thru physical rejections of inducted men 
at camp. Missouri ranked high in her low percentage of 
desertions as well as in her total number of desertions con- 
sidering her number of registrants. Missouri colored men 
inducted cast special credit on their State in having a marked 
lower percentage of desertions than obtained over the Nation. 
This was also true, but not so marked, regarding Missouri 
white men inducted. Rather curiously, however, the ratio 
of both Missouri citizens and alien desertions to her citizen 
and alien registrants was higher than the: National average, 





“Report, p. 464. 
“Report, p. 454. 
“Report, p. 476. 
‘Report, p. 47%. 
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the Missouri alien ratio being quite marked. Owing to the 
comparatively small number of alien registrants in Missouri, 
her total percentage of all desertions was brought down below 
the average over the Nation. 


MISSOURI'S ROLL OF HONOR. 


Missouri was perhaps the first State of size in the Nation 
to officially classify and report her total casualties. Mis- 
souri’s war casualties to June 1, 1919, total 11,172, according 
to individual soldier cards on file in this Society. The data 
on these cards was obtained from National Government 
publications and from the newspapers of the State. The work 
has been under way since the entry of Nation into the war. 
Owing to this large casualty list of Missourians, the names 
have not been listed in this Review, if arrangements can be 
made, however, a supplement will be issued. 

Of these 11,172 casualties, 10,702 were from the Army, 
387 from the Marine Corps, and 83 from the Navy. There 
were 1,270 Missouri boys in the Army and Marine Corps who 
lost their lives in action. Besides this number 1,531 died of 
wounds, disease and accidents. Two hundred and sixty- 
nine men are still reported missing in action, and the Navy 
lists seventeen missing at sea. 


The classified list in full follows: 


ARMY: 

SIS on oc v ced. obv.endweneeewareecne 1,210 
NS os Se chee cv abecedsiitivevinie 467 
ee as ons Sri bcp ad Oa Res eats 834 
Died from Accident and Other Causes......... 134 
oie 5 oe so wees oa a eee Oar 2,630 
I 5 icv an £55 es bad Rhee ens 2,129 
Wounded Undetermined..................... 1,942 
Missing Still Unaccounted For................ 247 
chavs bk ede w wks os ab cuales tar ains ane 142 
Missing, Later Reported Returned to Duty..... 188 


Be ee I as Oi ok cn k csinrw-esaaa'caein's 779 10,702 
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MARINE: 

I i. is aan ais 0 ones Ho Skea 60 

Re I 505. 5b 0 So o-0aS on kaka ee ee 26 

RE os 88a ba es eons heh eenn 7 

WE PE Sods ceo seus bb ceeeeeaybeee 193 

Pe SI fs 0 bivaik i odd hee Soeur 3 

Wounded Undetermined..................... 47 

Missing, Still Unaccounied for................ 22 

PRES Sg red bbe es biked oben oe ea ken owe 5 

Missing, Later Reported Returned to Duty ay a 21 

Res ie A COs We Ml da oo 5 0h eon OR wesc cs 3 387 

NAVY: 

ee ee ak ku cao bcgts Rede os 00a web eae 46 

SRA Ae Serr eee ee aera 17 

Wounded Severely (In Action)............... 1 

PIONS os on cc ce ucr bab aatetcclaaekes 17 

WI ade heck bi sibin ay dS CEC ER ORES ES 2 83 
NE 5 5% 6.0 6 54 bs 2pin bbe viv ek on keawaaen a 11,172 


Comparing Missouri's casualties with the reports of the 
Federal Government on total national casualties, it appears 
that Missouri Division troops bore 3% of the total battle 
deaths and wounded. Of battle deaths Missouri boys suffered 
3.4% of America’s sacrifice on the battlefield. 


MISSOURI WAR HONORS AND HEROISM. 


Missouri can truly take pride in the war honors of her 
heroes. Not less than two hundred and ‘twenty-five decora- 
tions were bestowed on Missourians who battled on European 
soil, according to the Missouri war honor records filed in The 
State Historical Society of Missouri down to June Ist. Fifty- 
five other Missourians were cited for bravery. This total of 
two hundred and eighty Missouri war honors came from 
nine nations, apportioned as follows: 189 from the United 
States; 72 from France; 9 from Great Britain; 4 from Italy; 
2 from Roumania; and 1 each from Belgium, Japan, 
Russia and Montenegro. Of equal significance to this wide- 
spread recognition of Missouri heroism, is the high percentage 
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of Congressional Medals of Honor won by Missouri boys. 
This medal is the highest war honor bestowed by the United 
States Government. Of the sixty-three medals of this class 
given to date, five were won by Missourians—giving the 
State 8% of the total. The five Missourians so signally 
honored were: Pvt. John L. Barkley, of Holden; Pvt. 
Charles D. Barger, of Stotts City; Sergt. Arthur Forrest, of 
Hannibal; Sergt. M. W. Hatler, of Neosho; and Capt. Alex- 
ander R. Skinker, of St. Louis.* 

The complete list of decorations to June Ist, so far as 
official figures have been compiled, follows: 


MISSOURI WAR HEROES. 


UNITED STATES. 


Congressional Medal of Honor................ 5 

Distinguished Service Cross.................. 138 

Se ON ois OR aes cdee eee pues tes 46 189 
FRANCE. 

ee NN ies ie a te a ea Baeees 62 

Cord de Guerre (James W. Banks, Gainesville). 1 


Medaille Militaire (Pvt. Charles D. Barger, 


NN gic ss cn nten sca 5 were s 1 
Grand Cross of Legion of Honor (Gen. John J. 
oo et nia pet he Be Bae a 1 


Silk Searlet Ribbon of Legion of Honor (Gen. 
Pershing and Corpl. [marine] A. T. Castlen, 
MY SIDS i. 5 5 goo bin 6 babs as 2 

Knight of Legion of Honor (Capt. John Robert 
Hume, Doniphan, and Lieut. Charles R. 


DS er ere tere 2 
Fleur de Lis of Legion of Honor (Sergt. [marine] 

James W. Murphy, Joplin)............... 1 
Legion of Honor—special decoration unknown— 

(Liout. Wollf, Momett).. 0.0.0.5 cece ee 1 
Decoration—grade unknown—(Miss Cornelia 

PE, PO. F555 oe Wa 5 0c vila cinkus 1 72 


* . Michael B. Ellis, of 8t. Louis, has since been awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 


*Gen. Pershing has also received the Knight Grand Cross. Order of the Bathj 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Royal Red Cross Decoration (Miss Tina Philips, 
SN Mog ic btw ale cae shes 
Ce I ka kiwi cade ae er ees aeee 


ITALY. 
Silver Medal for Valor (John Keble Cloud, St. 


Medaglio di Bronzo al Valore Militare......... 
Medaglio d’Argento di Benemerenti della Rossa 
Italiena (both Medals won by Sterling Mc- 
ee. Ts ND. Gc... bs ca Wace wees 
Order of Cavaliere di Gran Croce dei 8S. 8S. 
Maurizzio e Lazzaro (Gen. Pershing)...... 


BELGIUM. 
Grand Cross of Order of Leopold (Gen. Pershing) 


JAPAN. 
Grand Cordon of Order of Rising Sun (Gen. 
SUD, Sc dacs cad s $4 bee pee ac eS eeeS 
ROUMANIA. 
Cross of Military Order of Michael the Brave 
Ce, DS. sn. cngtad sande aeeamane 


Decoration for Bravery (Lieut. W. B. Hall, 
IE oo wok 65s 0 sks eo ce bade 


RUSSIA. 
Decoration for Bravery (Lieut. Hall).......... 


MONTENEGRO, 


Grand Cross of the Order of Danile (Gen. Per- 
IR cs v5 550g es ERS REW ET Re CuE TOS 





Total Missouri Honore... i ccc cc ccccccccccccvccs 
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MISSOURI AND THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN. 


The official figures on Missouri and the Fourth Liberty 
Loan were late in being tabulated. The final printed reports 
have been completed and they are highly creditable to the 
patriotism of the citizens of the State. It is not surprising 
to the truly informed that Missouri more than met her quota. 
Missouri did this in each of the former Loans and it was 
expected that despite her very large quota in the Fourth 
campaign she would not fall behind. All statements here 
made are based on the official reports. 

Missouri's total quota was $163,884,700; her actual sub- 
scription was $172,832,700, or 105.5% of her quota. In the 
Third Loan Missouri’s quota was $79,599,700; her subscrip- 
tion was $110,828,300, or 152% of her quota. 

Missouri’s per capita quota was $50; her per capita sub- 
scription was $534. In the Third Loan, the figures were $24 
and $334, respectively. 

St. Louis and Kansas City subscribed $101,427,850, or 
583% of Missouri's total subscription. The per capita sub- 
scription in St. Louis was $115, in Kansas City $90, and in 
Missouri outside these two cities, it was $30. These figures 
are similar to those of the Third Loan in showing the part 
taken by Missouri's two largest cities. In both the Third and 
Fourth Liberty Bond campaigns the St. Louis district was the 
first in the United States to exceed its quota. 

In the Third Loan all Missouri counties subscribed more 
than their quota. In the Fourth campaign, twenty-seven 
counties failed to meet their quota. Twenty of these sub- 
scribed over 90% of their quota, three over 80%, two over 70% 
one over 60% and one 54%. Twelve Missouri counties, how- 
ever, subscribed over 125% of their quota. These honor 
counties were: Atchison 126%, Dent 135%, Grundy 134%, 
Howard 139%, Jefferson 129%, Lincoln 131%, Miller 136%, 
Pettis 128%, Pike 128%, St. Francois 127%, Ste. Genevieve 
126% and Shannon 150%. Exceptional honor and credit are 
due these counties. Excepting three—Jefferson, Pettis and 
St. Francois—none had a population of 25,000 in 1910, and 
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four of these—Atchison, Dent, Ste. Genevieve and Shannon— 
had a population of less than 14,000 in 1910. The Banner 
County of Missouri was the sparsely populated Ozark county 
of Shannon with the small population of only 11,443, but 
every person an American citizen of highest patriotism. 
Shannon was also the Banner County of Missouri in the Third 


-Liberty Loan with her subscription quota of 316%! 


The great work performed by National Woman's Liberty 
Loan Committee, with its remarkable organization and direc- 
tors in each state, is deserving of much higher praise than it 
has received. This is especially true of the Missouri women 
who worked under the direction of State Chairman, Mrs. 
Theodore Benoist and State Vice-Chairman Mrs. W. T. 
Donovan, of St. Louis, in the Eighth District, and of Mrs. 
Albert B. Bates of Kansas City, in the Tenth District. Mis- 
souri women are Officially credited in the Fourth Loan cam- 
paign with having obtained $50,256,000, or over 30% of the 
entire State’s quota. This was the seventh largest sum raised 
by the Woman's Liberty Loan Committee in the forty-eight 
States. 


HOW MISSOURI DOCTORS RALLIED IN THE WAR. 


When the call for service came, the Missouri doctor 
formed the vanguard of the Nation’s line of defense. Leading 
physicians with established practices closed their offices to 
answer the cry of humanity. Incomes of $100 a day and more 
were voluntarily exchanged for commissions as majors and 
captains and even lieutenants and all the hardships of the 
service. Five from Missouri were killed in the line of duty and 
two were taken prisoners. 

Under the standard of the Red Cross they flocked into 
France from every part of the State. From the beginning to 
the end of hostilities, Missouri offered the service of 1,499 
doctors, including 496 volunteers from the St. Louis medical 
ranks, according to the records of the State Medical Society. 
Of the total number only about 25% were sent overseas. 
The others went to various camps and some went on the reserve 
list. 
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The first to give up his life was Lieut. William T. Fitz- 
simmons, a young physician of Kansas City. The last of the 
doctors of Missouri to make the supreme sacrifice was Lieut. 
W. A. Fair, of Pleasant Hill (D.S. C.). The other Missouri 
doctors killed in action were: Lieut. Leroy R. Boutwell, of 
Kirkwood; Charles R. Long, of Sedalia, and Frank V. Frazier, 
of Altemont. rour more died of illness contracted in service. 

Among those physicians who were first to go over and who 
held highly responsible positions abroad were:. Major Malvern 
B. Clopton (Base 21, Rouen, France); Capt. Scott Hener 
(2nd N. Gen. Hosp., Leeds, Eng.); Majors Fred T. Murphy, 
Nathaniel Allison, Walter Fischell, B. S. Veeder and Eugene 
L. Opie, all of St. Louis. The doctors going as captains from 
St. Louis were Sidney I. Schwab, L. T. Post, C. H. Eyerman, 
Hugh McCulloch, W. R. Rainey, W. S. Thomas, R. M. 
Spivey, Alan M. Chesney, Edwin C. Ernst and H. M. Young. . 

Another St. Louis physician who got into the war early 
was Dr. Edgar F. Schmitz. He entered the service in June, 
1917. He was awarded the British Military Cross for ‘‘de- 
votion to duty in attending wounded under fire.” 

A most important assignment was given Dr. Virgil 
Loeb, of St. Louis. Ranking as captain, he was in charge of 
Maxillo facial surgery in the hospital of the Mesves center, 
France. These institutions had 20,000 beds. 


ST. LOUIS BASE HOSPITAL UNIT 21. 


The first St. Louis war organization to go overseas was 
Hospital Unit 21. The male part of the unit consisted of 33 
officers and 278 men. A little over half of the force returned 
to St. Louis on April 30, 1919, after two years of service 
abroad. The officers of Unit 21 were physicians from the 
Washington University Medical School (St. Louis). Lieut.- 
Col. Borden S. Veeder, a St. Louis physician, was in command 
on the return. 

Base Hospital Unit 21 was organized in April and May, 
1917. Washington University Medical School and Barnes Hos- 
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pital were the working bases of the organization, which was 
equipped by the St. Louis unit of the American Red Cross. It 
was called into active service on May 16th, and arrived in 
France on June 10th. The unit took charge of British Army 
Hospital No. 12, near Rouen, and was commanded by 
Lieut.-Col. J. D. Fife until October 18, 1917, and by Maj. Fred 
T. Murphy, a St. Louis physician. 

Maj. Murphy was later promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and was made Medical and Surgical Director of the Red Cross 
in France. Miss Julia Stinson, daughter of a former St. 
Louis minister, was chief nurse of the unit. She became chief 
nurse of the Red Cross in France and later was promoted to 
chief nurse of the American Expeditionary Force, the highest 
place open to an American army nurse. _ 

In welcoming home this truly remarkable force, Chan- 
cellor Frederic A. Hall, of Washington University, said: 

“We are very proud of what you have accomplished. 
No other medical school in the country has made a more 
creditable representation than that of Washington University 
and I believe no other has furnished so many men for medical 
posts of high responsibility in the American Expeditionary 
Force.” 

In its service at Rouen, France, Unit 21 conducted a 
1,500-bed hospital for the British army, and treated 62,400 
cases. Its surgeons became specialists on chest wounds. The 
unit held 60 nurses, making its total working strength, 371 
persons. 


KANSAS CITY BASE HOSPITAL 28. 


Headed by Lieut.-Col. J. F. Binnie and Major L. S. Milne, 
Kansas City Base Hospital 28 organization arrived in Limoges, 
France, July 2, 1918. With none of its buildings completed 
Base 28 began constructing quarters. Originally planned to 
be a 500-bed organization, it kept enlarging up to the day the 
armistice was signed. At that time the Kansas City Doctors 
and nurses of Base 28 were caring for more than 2,000 patients 
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and were operating two hospitals, and withal having one of 
the smallest comparative death reports in the entire A. E. F. 


MISSOURI LANDS FOR SOLDIER FARMERS. 


Missouri has entered whole-heartedly into the movement 
to provide farms for the returning soldiers and sailors of the 
war who are disposed to follow agriculture. Farm life is 
appealing, and Secretary Lane has been*working on a plan to 
provide farms on the easiest terms possible for the American 
soldiers. The ‘“‘back-to-the-farm-sentiment” that has de- 
veloped among soldiers has created surprise and Nation-wide 
comment. It has done more. It has started a movement in 
every state that has government or other lands that can be 
utilized in working out the plan of the Secretary of the - 
Interior. 

A general survey of reclaimable swamp and timber lands 
has been inaugurated in all the states. Plats and data are 
now being assembled at Washington. Recent canvasses 
made at Camp Dix and Toronto, Canada, elicited the 
astonishing information that 50 per cent of Americans and 
44 per cent of Canadians back from the front indicated a 
preference for farming. 

A few weeks ago a land expert of the Interior Department 
investigated the land prospects in Missouri and spent several 
days with officials at Jefferson City looking over the plats in 
the Land Reclamation Department. This investigation 
showed that Missouri had 1,920,000 acres of swamp and over- 
flow land that could be utilized after proper drainage. 

Much of this has been denuded of timber by the lumber 
companies, and is already being reclaimed through private 
enterprises. Much of the land is in New Madrid, Stoddard, 
Pemiscot, Dunklin and Mississippi counties in the district 
that was sunk in ‘the great earthquake of December 16, 1811. 
For more than twenty years this work has been under way in 
these Missouri counties with a result that there are thousands 
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of productive farms where there were formerly extensive 
lakes or swamps. Some of the farms thus reclaimed have in 
recent years sold for $150 to $200 an acre. The average cost 
of reclaiming the swamp land has been placed at $16 an acre 
spreading over a period of years so as not to make the burden 
too great on the settler. The soil in Southeast Missouri is a 
black, loamy soil that has been compared with that of the 
Nile Valley in productivity. Corn, wheat, alfalfa and cotton 
are the principal crops. 


A MISSOURI INVENTOR. 


As an evidence that Missouri is making herself felt in 
the war in more ways than one, the Lexington News prints the 
following: ‘A. A. Kellogg, a Clinton, Mo., man, some time 
ago invented an instantaneous detonator for shells, which is 
creating havoc with German wire defenses, trenches and em- 
placements. Heretofore the fuses on shells made contact 
explosions impossible, but this Missourian’s invention is 
doing the work quickly and all Henry county is proud of 
its inventor.” 





CARRIED FIRST AMERICAN FLAG ON STREETS OF LONDON. 


When General Joffre presented an American flag to the 
Fifth regiment of the Missouri National Guard in St. Louis, 
he could hardly have imagined its subsequent history of honor. 
The flag was too small to suit the Fifth regiment, so it was 
sold to the Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. When the 12th 
Engineers left for overseas duty the famous flag was presented 
to it. On arrival in England the proud ensign floated at the 
head of the column and when London was reached it unfurled 
itself to the breezes on the streets of the world’s metropolis. 
E. E. Lambert, of Carthage, Mo., who had volunteered for 
service with the 12th, was the man who carried this first 
American flag at the head of American troops on the streets 
of London. Not only that, but it was the first time in cen- 
3 
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turies that any foreign flag had been carried at the head of 
foreign toops in England. 


PERSHING NAMED SIX MISSOURIANS IN “ONE HUNDRED BEST 
STORIES.” 


Heroes of six of the ‘One Hundred Best Stories of the 
War” chosen by Gen. Pershing for use in the Victory Loan 
Campaign were Missourians. The men were: Capt. Alex- 
ander R. Skinker, deceased, of St. Louis, (35th Div.); Pvt. 
Charles Disalvo, deceased, of St. Louis (89th Div.); Sergt. 
Arthur J. Forrest, of Hannibal, (89th Div.); Sergt. M. Waldo 
Hartley, of Neosho (89th Div.); Pvt. Charles D. Barger, of 
Stotts City (89th Div.); Capt. George H. Mallon, of Kansas 
City (35th Div.). 


KANSAS CITY AND ST. LOUIS RANKED HIGH IN SUPPLIES PUR- 
CHASED FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


In the value of army supplies purchased at Kansas City 
and St. Louis during the two months ending September 28, 
1918, Kansas City ranked 10th and St. Louis 5th compared 
with the twenty-four largest cities. The value of Kansas City 
products was $2,599,534 and of St. Louis products was §§8,- 
053,634. In 1914 their respective ranks were 23rd and 5th. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT ‘“‘MADE IT THREE STRAIGHT.” 


The St. Louis District was the first in the U. S. to go 
over the top in the fifth loan drive. It met its quota at 5:30 
p. m. May 8th. The St. Louis slogan was “Make It Three 
Striight,”’ referring to the record made by the district in the 
third and fourth drives. 
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MISSOURI HONORED ABROAD. 


Missouri was one of the eleven states to have Y. M. C. A. 
and Knights of Columbus huts abroad named for it. This 
honor was given the State because of its great work in all 
war fund drives. 


GENERAL PERSHING RECEIVED FOUR NEW HONORS. 


The King of Italy has conferred on General Pershing 
The Order of Cavaliere di Gran Croce dei S. S. Maurizzio e 
Lazzaro, the oldest and highest military order within the gift 
of the Italian Government. 

The King of Montenegro decorated Marshall Foch and 
General Pershing with the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Danile. 

President Wilson conferred the D. S. C. on General 
Pershing on October 22, 1918. 

The Emperor of Japan conferred the decoration of the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Rising Sun on General 
Pershing. 


THREE REMARKABLE PATRIOTIC FAMILIES OF ST. LOUIS. 


Mr. William A. Ryan, Mrs. J. R. Morgan and Mr. and 
Mrs. William E. Wightman, all of St. Louis, each had six 
sons in the war service of the United States. 


ST. LOUIS MAN PLANNED CROSSING THE MEUSE. 


After the signing of the armistice many good inside stories 
were told of both American bravery and ingenuity. Of the 
latter kind is revealed the important part played by Capt. 
T. S. M. Smith, of St. Louis. Adapting an invention of his 
Colonel, L. J. Lambert, of St. Louis, Smith solved the problem 





of crossing the Meuse for the division commander. A foot- 
bridge was formed of canvas floats stretched on folding frames. 
Heavier pontoon bridges were then easily established. 


GENERAL PERSHING ON MISSOURI. 


Dr. B. A. Jenkins, Editor of the Kansas City Post, 
brought back these words from Missouri’s great general: 
“I cannot give you a message to print, but you can give all 
of them my love and appreciation when you talk to them,” 
said General Pershing. “I love every inch of Missouri soil 
and every ounce of its air.”"—Kansas City Times—11-20-18. 


ST. LOUIS’ PART IN THE WAR. 


(From St. Louis Republic.) 


Following is St. Louis’ contribution in the war in money and 


materials: 
Subscriptions First Liberty 


ee rarer re 46 ,000 ,000 .00 


RSE res FN OP a) 77 ,000 ,000 .00 





Gave to War Camp Community Service. ...... 
Camp Entertainment funds.................. 
Knights of Columbus War Fund.............. 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association............. 
NR CS 5 a id na wears eniee 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps (paid)........ 
Overseas Hospital Fund..................25. 
Christmas Fund for 35th Division............ 
BNE SI STUER, oi 0 4-6 oo bvs.00 becieer acces 
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$239 ,000 ,000. 
5,000 ,000. 
1,120,463. 
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at Cg ei ec deck aves cos $24 ,625.00 
Home Guard Regiments. ..................-. 150 ,000 .00 
Missouri State Rangers..................+.-. 25 ,000.00 
Armenian and Syrian Relief Fund............. 80,000.00 

Total Subscriptions to all causes.......... $256 ,520 ,410.00 
SID EE I oc osc ocho ue whew chk Aecars 2,225 ,000.00 

NS 6s 5:K5 do Woah Ed Sa doe Lowa $258 ,745 ,410.00 


MATERIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


St. Louis has manufactured approximately $285,000,000 worth 
of war materials. 

The savings of coal during the lightless period amounted to 
250,000 tons. St. Louis saved 17.5 tons for each 1,000 population 
in seven months, or 2.5 tons a month per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Three hundred and forty-three thousand St. Louisans signed 
the Hoover pledge—more than any other city, regardless of size. 

Reduced city’s garbage between April, 1917, and March, 1918, 
by 12,690,000 pounds. 

Plowed 850 acres of back yards and lots last spring for thrift 
gardens. 

Twenty thousand women registered to do Red Cross knitting; 
5,000 for hospital garments; 10,000 to make surgical dressings. 

Shipped 1,300,000 articles to France in one month. 

St. Louis’ Food Conservation Committee was the first of its 
kind in the United States. 

Two hundred and forty-two thousand St. Louisans joined the 
Red Cross, also 102,000 Junior Red Cross members. 

Sent more than 70,000 books to cantonments. 


KANSAS CITIANS AT PEACE PARLEY. 


Three young Kansas City men participated in the activi- 
ties of the peace conference in Paris. One of them, Capt. 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., occupied a position secondary 
only to that of the American peace commissioners. He was 
the executive officer of the American share in the parley. 

The other two Kansas Citizans attached to the peace com- 
mission were Lieut. Kenneth Patterson, brother of the cap- 
tain, who was one of the courier officers, and Lieut. R. 
Emmet Condon, presidential aide and confidential assistant 
to peace commissioner Henry White. 
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KANSAS CITY’S PART IN THE WAR. 


No other city of its size in the United States gave us so 
many volunteer physicians and nurses, both for overseas 
service and for service during the influenza epidemic at the 
various camps, as did Kansas City —Surgeon General Rupert 
Blue. 


GEN. PERSHING FULFILLED HIS ANCESTOR’S HOPE. 
(From St. Louis Post-Dispatch.) 


When Gen. John J. Pershing led the victorious American 
armies against the Germans, he fulfilled the wish of his great- 
great-grandfather, Frederick Pershing, made over 200 years 
ago. This ancestor had written his son, Frederick Pershing, 
Jr, who came to America in 1749, expressing the hope that 
either he or his descendants, ‘‘would come back some day and 
redeem the fair lands of Alsace Lorraine from oppression.” 
The letter is today in the possession of Rev. Justus N. Persh- 
ing, a cousin of Gen. Pershing. 


FOUR FIGHTING MEN FROM MISSOURI. 


(From Kansas City Star.) 


Camp Upton, N. Y., May 24—You wouldn’t think it to look 
athim. He isa little fellow, is Sergt. Arthur J. Forrest, 23 years old, 
weighing only 140 pounds with his clothing and hobnailed shoes, 
and is five feet six inches tall in those same shoes. His eyes are 
innocent blue. 

Sergeant Forrest, who comes from Hannibal, Mo., was picked 
as having been the one individual hero of the 89th Division, as well 
as having been selected for one of the 100 hero stories of the A. E. F. 
that were used in the Victory Loan campaign. When it comes to 
modesty he is about as bad as Sergeant York, the Tennessee 
“terror,” who alone whipped a boche machine gun battalion. 
York locked himself in a stateroom while the reporters were scouring 
the ship for him, and then was so frightened when they did find 
him that he could hardly talk. Forrest wasa little different. It 
wasn’t so hard to findhim. He was standing in line on the Hoboken 
docks, his great big pack that weighs just half as much as he does 
fastened on his back, while he was leaning on his rifle for support. 
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“Is Sergeant Forrest here?” I asked. The big ‘‘C’’ on my 
left arm immediately told my profession. 

“Don’t know him,” a little blue eyed sergeant told me, and I 
started to pass on. 

“Hey, Star, that’s him’’, someone yelled. 

And it was. 

“T understand you received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor?” I ask him, which medal is the highest award the United 
States of America can give a hero. 

“Who? Me? No,” he said. “I didn’t get anything except 
homesickness.” 

He looked it. He didn’t even wear the light blue ribbon dotted 
with white stars that signifies the wearer as a holder of the Medal of 
Honor, and, standing there in the half twilight supporting his heavy 
pack, you would think that he was just as he said. I felt like 
going on past him, for time was short and the troops were expected 
to move every minute. But just then an officer, the company com- 
mander, came by. 

“Isn’t that your Medal of Honor man?” I asked. ‘He tells 
me he didn’t get anything but homesickness.” 

“Sure, he is,”’ the captain answered. ‘He pulled one of the 
greatest stunts in the war.”’ 

One of the lieutenants came up by that time and the story 
began to come out, piece by piece. 

“It was on the morning of November 1,’ the captain said. 
‘“‘We were just a little southeast of Ramonville in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. One platoon was attacking and the sergeant’s 
platoon was supporting it. The first platoon struck a machine 
gun nest that poured out a withering fire. Everybody dropped. 
Th second platoon continued until they struck the same place, 
and everybody fell. Then-—’’ 

“TI flopped just like the rest of them,” the sergeant cut in. 
“But our orders were to go on, so I just wriggled through the weeds. 
They saw me when I was within about fifty yards of the nest; 
so they opened fire directly on me. The bullets were whizzing by 
me like dust in a windstorm. I was just so frightened that I didn’t 
know what to do, so I ran as fast as I could.” 

“Yes, but he ran directly into the machine gun fire, ’’the 
lieutenant said. ‘“‘He threw two hand grenades into the nest and 
then went in after them. He clubbed one boche to death with the 
butt of his rifle, bayonetted two, shot two more with his rifle 
and then threw it away so he could use his automatic. He opened 
up with that and the boches all disappeared into holes like a lot of 
frightened rats. All the machine gun firing had stopped, so the 
rest of us advanced. When we got there we found him sitting on a 
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box guarding the entrance to the underground passageways, while 
six machine guns had stopped talking. 

“‘When we counted the prisoners that came sneaking out of 
their holes there were sixty of them, all captured by this lone 
American soldier from Missouri.’ 

“Well, now, it didn’t happen just----” Forrest interrupted. 

“Yes it did, too,” one of the others spoke up. ‘He did it him- 
self and he deserves credit for it.” 


Sergt. George Bush of Troy, Mo., a member of Company D, 
354th infantry, is another of the same kind. He, too, wasn’t 
wearing his Distinguished Service Cross, although he carried it in 
his pocket. Bush was leading half a platoon in the attack on 
Barricourt. A shell burst near him, knocking him down and 
sprinkling him with dirt. He jumped up, shook himself and con- 
tinued. Another burst in front of him, knocking him down once 
more. Again he jumped to his feet, called to his men and con- 
tinued. A piece of shrapnel from another shell struck him, and 
even this didn’t stop him. He just kept on going with his men and 
led them right into the town. 


A Croiz de Guerre was given to Corp. Roy Crane of Palmyra, 
Mo., for digging three comrades out from under the ruins of a 
kitchen in Xammes in St. Mihiel sector. A shell hit the kitchen, 
completely burying the three under the stones, plaster and beams. 
The boches were laying down a barrage, but Crane jumped out and 
went to work digging out his comrades. 


“JUST A FIGHTIN’ FOOL.” 

Sergt. Roy Anthony of Kansas City wears a Distinguished 
Service Cross and Croix de Guerre. Heisa member of Company B. 
354th Infantry. He refuses to say why the two medals were given 
him. 

‘‘He’s just a fighting fool,’”’ one of the men spoke up. 

“You bet he is; just a fightin’ fool,” another reiterated. 

That was all that could be learned at the time about Sergeant 
Anthony. But that seemed to cover the case. 

6. P. Et. 


Wrinkles, a dog owned by Sergt. Archie Boyd of Grant 
City, Mo., wears two medals for bravery and distinguished 
service under fire—one bestowed by France and one by Italy. 
Sergt. Boyd was a sniper and often was sent far in front of 
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the lines, sometimes into shell holes, and it was here that 
Wrinkles proved his worth. Messages were carried between 
the sniper and his commanding officer by Wrinkles. The dog 
was wounded three times by pieces of shrapnel. 


THE MISSOURI MULE IN WAR. 


(From Minneapolis Tribune.) 


Missouri is signally honored. Her mules “made good’. 
on the western front. They were an indispensable help in 
winning the war. 

The chief witness in behalf of the Missouri mule is the 
British Army. The witness is unbiased by any considera- 
tions of neighborliness. He never was in Missouri. Without 
intimidation or coercion, of his own free will, he signs the 
certificate of character. 

Cambrai would never be what it is going to be in history 
if the Missouri mule had not been behind the man behind the 
gun. He kept the heavy artillery right up to the front with 
the attacking infantry. He went without his oats and waded 
through mud and over filled-in shell holes to show that he was 
game on the side of peace with victory and justice. 

The Missouri mule took his share of the gas and shell 
shock. He slept out o’nights in the rain and cold. He kept 
his “hee haw” muffled at critical moments. He pulled and 
pulled—my, how he pulled when put to it. 

Who shall say that the mule veterans having proved their 
stuff by their deeds are not entitled to roam rich pastures in 
the good old summer time and to hibernate in warm box 
stalls the rest of their natural lives? It is back to the land, 
back to the oats and hay for them. They will tell no tales of 
their prowess, but on many of them always will be the marks 
of their stewardship in the struggle of titanic forces for good 
and ill. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


ST. LOUISAN DISCOVERER OF POISON GAS CURE. 


Highest honor is due Lieut. Julien A. Gehrung, a native 
of St. Louis. He stands as the discoverer of the treatment 
for poison gas that was adopted by the French army. Lieut. 
Gehrung was a medicine Aid Major, first class, of the French 
army. He was born and reared in St. Louis, and graduated 
in art at St. Louis University and in medicine at Washington 
University. His discovery, which was at first based purely on 
theory, saved thousands of lives and gave sight and hearing 
to many more. 
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THE MISSOURI INTELLIGENCER 
and 
BOON’S LICK ADVERTISER.* 


BY E. W. STEPHENS. 


No period of Missouri’s history is more intensely interest- 
ing than the story of the two decades covering the early settle- 
ment of the Boon’s Lick country. From 1806, when Nathan 
and Daniel Boone, sons of Daniel Boone, and possibly the elder 
Daniel, himself, started the manufacture of salt at the licks 
in Howard County opposite Arrow Rock and the shipping of it 
down the Missouri River in keel boats, to 1826, when the Mis- 
sourt Intelligencer was removed from Franklin to Fayette, and 
Franklin, the magic city of the wilderness, began to yield to 
the encroachments of the Missouri River, and after ten years 


*This article, issued as a bulletin by the School of Journalism at the Un- 
versity of Missouri, was published in connection with the celebration by the 
Missouri Press Association of the one-hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, the first American news- 
paper west of St. Louis, whose first number was issued on April 23, 1819. The 
author, E. W. Stephens of Columbia, Mv., is past president of the Missouri 
Press Association, and was chairman of a special committee named by the 
association to arrange a centennial celebration at New Franklin on May 9, 
1919, commemorating the establishment of this pioneer .issouri newspaper. 
Mr. Stephens was graduated from the University of Missouri in 1867 and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1905. 

In preparing this brief history, in which he has confined himself to the 
period in which the paper bore the name, the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's 
Lick Advertiser, the author desires to give due credit for valuable information 
obtained from the History of Boone County, by Colonel William F. Switzler. 
and from Nathaniel Patten, an article in the Mo. Hist. Review by Prof. F. F, 
Stephens of the history department of the University of Missouri; also to Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn of El Reno, Okla., and to Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the 
State Historical Society of  issouri. 

The files of the Missouri Intellicencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, from its 
first to its final number, are to be found in the library of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri in Columbia. So valuable were these files that the society 
protected the pages of each issue by a Japanese silk covering which does not 
obscure the reading matter but which makes the paper impervious to wear or 
water. This was the first newspaper in the United States to be so preserved. 

The Review kindly acknowledges the courtesy extended it by the School of 
Journalism in permitting the reproduction of this article together with cuts. 
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of brilliant history had to fade under the shifting tides of a 
fickle emigration—this was an era of pioneer settlement and 
hardship, of chivalry and adventure, of suffering and achieve- 
ment, the parallel to which is hardly to be found in the history 
of the state. 

The War of Independence had ended less than twenty-five 
years before, and the Louisiana Purchase and the Lewis and 
Clark expedition had been but three years past, when the old- 
est and hardiest spirits of Virginia and Kentucky and Tennes- 
see and the Carolinas, the flower of the civilization that had 
won freedom to the Republic, began to pour into this western 
El Dorado, lured by the stories of its great rivers, its noble 
forests, its broad prairies and its exhaustless resources. 

The Coopers, Benjamin and Sarshall and Braxton, with 
other emigrants, came first in 1810, and settled upon the fertile 
bottoms opposite Boonville. In 1811 the war broke out with 
the Indians, and the settlers were driven into forts, of which 
there were some six or seven, all along from the Moniteau to a 
point opposite the present site of Arrow Rock. The story of 
these forts, Cooper, Hempstead, McClain, Kincaid, McMahon, 
Arnold and Head, and perhaps others, and the experiences of 
their inmates during the four years of war with the savages is 
a tale of suffering, herosim and romance that would fill a 
volume and must forever illumine the pioneer history of 
Missouri. 

Peace having been declared in 1815, the tide of emigration 
flowed in a steady and ceaseless stream. The Boon’s Lick trail 
was blazed, and such was the influx of emigrants that in 1816 
Howard County, extending from St. Charles to the western 
boundary of the state, one-third the present size of Missouri, 
was organized. A town was laid out upon the Missouri River 
opposite the present site of Boonville and called Franklin. 

The story of Franklin reads like fiction. Within four years 
it had a population of from 1,200 to 1,500. It had a public 
square of two acres and streets eighty-seven feet wide. It 
contained between two hundred and three hundred buildings, 
among which were five stores, a tobacco factory, two acade- 
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This monument, the purpose of which is stated in the inscription upon it, has been 
erected at Kingsbury Station, near the track of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, about one thousand feet from the north end of the bridge across 
the Missouri River at Boonville. It was paid for by personal contributions 
of members of the Missouri Press Association. The architect is Mr. Egerton 

Swartwout of New York City, who was the architect of the Missouri State 

Capitol. He generously made no charge for his architectural services in de- 

signing and preparing the plans and specifications for the monument. 
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mies, a carding machine, a market house, several churches, four 
warehouses, a jail and a public library. 

Its most notable feature was its population. In culture 
and ability and public spirit it was distinguished above any 
other community of its size that has existed in this state. 
Lawyers, scholars, physicians, educators, business men, artists, 
artisans of the highest class, many of whom have afterward 
become eminent in public life in this and other states, were 
among its citizenship in large numbers, while those who en- 
gaged in farming pursuits in the immediate vicinty were no 
less notable. 

The fertility of the soil, as described by the historians of 
that period, surpass belief. Near by, one Thomas Hardeman 
laid out a flower and vegetable garden, which in luxuriance 
and beauty rivaled the most noted in this or other lands. 

Franklin was an ambitious and formidable rival of St. 
Louis. When the capital of the new state was located, Frank- 
lin was a strong candidate for that honor, being one of the 
three of four competitors. It was the seat of goyernment of 
Howard County from the county’s organization in 1816 until 
the seal was removed to Fayette in 1826. 

Such was the town to which Benjamin Holliday brought 
a Ramage printing press and less than five hundred pounds of 
type with which to start a newspaper in the spring of 1819. 
Holliday had come to the Boon’s Lick country with the 
Coopers in 1810 and had been an inmate of Cooper’s fort dur- 
ing the war. He afterward went to Kentucky. While there 
he bought the newspaper outfit in Louisville, and with his 
brother, Stephen Holliday, who was a printer, brought it to 
Franklin. There upon lot No. 49, which he had bought of 
Abraham Barns, he erected a frame building and in it he in- 
stalled his plant. This lot was located 500 feet west of the 
present line of the M. K. & T. Railroad and about 1500 feet 
north of the north bank of the Missouri River at this time 
(1919). 

In 1818 there came to Franklin Nathaniel Patten. He 
was a native of Roxbury, Mass, born in 1793. With his 
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family he had come to Mount Sterling, Ky., in 1812, where he 
had separated from them and, probably obsessed with the 
prevalent passion for the West, had gone alone in 1818 to 
Franklin. He was a bachelor, 25 years old, very deaf, of 
delicate mould, small of stature, well educated, of quite 
nature, of pure morals, conservative, of high ideals, industrious 
and tenacious in purpose. He had had some experience in 
the printing business. He was a practical printer and the 
newspaper business appealed to him. Whether Holliday’s 
purchase of the plant had been at Patten’s instance or whether 
there had been any previous understanding between them is 
not known. But Patten entered into partnership with 
Holliday and together they issued the first copy of the news- 
paper in Franklin on April 23, 1819, and called it the Mis- 
sourt Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser. 

The paper was set in large faced, long primer and bourgeois 
type. It consisted of four pages, five columns to a page, and 
the size of the pages was 12x18 inches. The sheet was 18x24. 
The total number of ems was 40,000. The presswork for the 
first six years of the paper’s history was excellent. The typo- 
graphical arrangement was tasteful. The first issue contained 
three columns of advertisements and seventeen columns of 
reading matter. The number of columns of advertising was 
subsequently increased to five and seven. 

The first issue contains a column of letters in the post- 
office, of which there were more than two hundred, signed by 
August Storrs, postmaster; an account of the ratification by 
the United States Senate of a treaty with Spain; an announce- 
ment of the daily expectation of the arrival of a Yellowstone 
expedition, consisting of two steamboats, loaded with troops; 
an article on a prospective stage service from Franklin to St. 
Louis; a list of toasts at a public dinner at Franklin on the pre- 
ceding twenty-second of February. A large amount of space is 
devoted to proceedings in Congress. A notable feature is an 
absence of local news and of all editorial comment, except a 
column salutatory. 

















A Ramage hand printing press, similar to that upon which Benjamin Holliday and 
Nathaniel Patten “‘jerked off” the 100 to 400 copies of the Intelligencer which 
they printed each week. The press illustrated here is on exhibition at the 
School of Journalism of the University of Missouri. It was built in 1796. 
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There are advertisements of Dr. J. J. Lowry, practicing 
physician; of Peter B. Harris, hatter; of W. V. Rector and 
Lilburn W. Boggs, merchants; of a divorce case; of the sales 
of land near Franklin, Smithton (the present site of Columbia) 
and Cote San Dessien; of a list of drugs just received from 
Baltimore for sale by Dr. N. Hutchinson. 

In a subsequent issue of the paper is quite a large adver- 
tisement by Patten & Holliday, the newspaper proprietors, of 
a storage, commission and land agency business in which they 
had engaged. The newspaper profits evidently not being satis- 
factory, the new business was found necessary to bolster it up. 
Among articles offered for sale were 130 barrels of fine flour 
and a number of barrels of “excellent whiskey.” In this ad- 
vertisement the Missouri Gazette (St. Louis) and the St. Louis 
Enquirer are requested to copy the same, these two papers 
being the only other papers in the state. 

The issue of May 28, 1819, contains an announcement of 
the arrival of the first steamboat that had ever ascended the 
Missouri River. It was the Independence, Captain Nelson, 
commander. There was a great public dinner and speeches by 
Colonel Elias Rector, one of the passengers; Duff Green, J. 
H. Benson, J. C. Mitchell, Major Thompson Douglass, L. W. 
Boggs, Stephen Rector, John W. Scudder, Doctor Dawson, 
Augustus Storrs, J. B. Howard, Major Richard Gentry, L. W. 
Jordan and Nathaniel Patten. 

The same week there also arrived from Frankford, Ky., a 
keel boat and the two steamboats of the Yellowstone expedi- 
tion, hitherto announced. 

On July 13, 1819, the Western Engineer, a steamboat re- 
sembling a sea monster, arrived. It was upon a scientific expe- 
dition to the sources of the Missouri. Among the passengers 
were a number of scientists. 

On June 17, 1820, Patten disposed of his one-third interest 
in the Intelligencer to Holliday for $450, but it does not seem 
that he retired from service. He had been made postmaster, 
and while in that position lost $200 from bad debts for postage 
and was robbed of $800, which probably made it necessary for 

his to recoupe his finances by sale of his interest in the paper. 
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From June 17, 1820, until May 28, 1821, Holliday appears 
as sole publisher; then for two months no publisher or editor is 
mentioned. On July 23, 1821, Holliday resumed charge of the 
paper and John Payne, a young lawyer, became the editor. 
Payne died within three months. Holliday continued as pub- 
lisher until June 18, 1822, when his name disappears from the 
paper. A month later, July 18, 1822, he disposed of the paper 
and the building and lot it occupied, to Nathaniel Patten for 
$1,200. Patten at once took into partnership John T. Cleve- 
land, a school teacher, and these two continued in charge until 
April 17, 1824, when Cleveland retired. Patten became sole 
proprietor and so continued until the suspension of the paper 
in 1835. 

Patten removed the paper to Fayette in June, 1826, where 
for a year John Wilson was editor, Patten continuing as pro- 
prietor and publisher. He married Miss Matilda Gaither, an 
accomplished woman, in 1827. He had the usual editorial 
wisdom of knowing how to select a wife, but she died in 1829. 

Upto that time the Intelligencer had been nonpartisan, but 
the starting of the Monitor in Fayette by James H. Birch, an 
aggressive editor, formerly of the Enquirer at St. Louis, and 
the persistent assaults upon the Intelligencer led Patten to 
change his policy. He came out for John Quincy Adams for 
President in the bitter contest between Adams and Jackson. 

Sensitive in nature and constitutionally averse to news- 
paper controversy, Patten grew restive under the attacks that 
were made upon him. This, together with the death of his wife 
and the fact that his paper was not prosperous financially, led 
him to accept an attractive proposition from the citizens of 
Columbia, to move his paper to that town. The last copy of 
the paper issued in Fayette was dated April 9, 1830. How he 
succeeded in conducting his paper at all under the adverse 
conditions with which he had struggled for ten years is beyond 
explanation. Until he left Franklin the circulation of the 
Intelligencer was only a little more than a hundred sukscribers. 
He increased it about 1826 to 400. The subscription price was 
$3 in advance, or $4 when paid at the end of the year. It 














The only building in Old Franklin which still stands, the rest of the town having 
been washed away by the Missouri River, which later receded. This brick 
structure was originally the home of Franklin Academy. It is now used as 
a residence. 
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was announced that subscriptions could be paid in wood, corn, 
flour and vegetables, and especially pork. The price for adver- 
tisements was $1 an inch. 

Columbia had a population of 600 in 1830. On February 
27, 1831, Patten married Mrs. Eliza Holman, widow of Dr. 
John Holman. They had oneson. She assisted her husband in 
mechanical work upon the paper. After his death she married 
Major Wilson Overall of St. Charles, by whom she was the 
mother of three sons. 

Patton continued to publish the Intelligencer at Columbia 
until 1835, issuing the last copy of his paper there on Decem- 
ber 5 of that year. He removed to St. Charles, where for a 
year he published the Clarion. He died November 24, 1837, at 
the age of 44, having spent eighteen years as newspaper pub- 
lisher and proprietor in Central Missouri. He is easily entitled 
to the honor of having been Missouri's pioneer country editor. 
In many respects he was a good exemplar to those who have 
followed him. He published a neat paper typographically and 
printed it well. There were few typographical errors and the 
grammar and English were excellent. He got it out on time 
and regularly, although the difficulties of obtaining paper at 
such a remote and obscure location where means of transporta- 
tion were so limited, were great; so much so that at times he 
was compelled to issue only half a sheet. But he never missed 
an issue. Mail was not received oftener than once in two 
weeks and then by horseback. At times it was delayed a 
month. His thrift, industry, irrepressible tenacity and perse- 
verance were illustrated in that with such a narrow field and 
meagre income he continued to overcome every obstacle 
successfully and to pull through without failure or suspension 
for sixteen years, although his health was poor and the 
difficulties were almost insurmountable. 

Patten had highideals. The news and editorial and adver- 
tising columns were clean and unobjectionable. He never in- 
dulged in abuse, although often provoked and despite the fact 
that the period was one of rancorous political bitterness and 
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the spirit of the times was characterized by constant animosity 
and strife. 

He was nonpartisan and impartial and managed to steer 
his course in such way as to provoke few enmities. His paper 
stood at all times for peace and harmony and purity. In his 
salutatory in his first number in 1819 he used these words, 
“Truth being the first principle of virtue, and virtue being the 
sure basis upon which any government can rest, it will be the 
first object of this paper to make truth on all occasions its 
polar star.’’ And he stood by this pronouncement during his 
whole career. 

The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser ran 
largely to politics. It contained scarcely any editorials, little 
local news and hardly ever an announcement of a death or a 
marriage. Mr. Patten was married twice during his manage- 
ment of the Intelligencer. He did not announce either one of 
his marriages. Rarely was there a death notice, and never a 
personal item, never a piece of poetry. Rarely a flash of 
humor enlivened its columns. The following attempt at the 
humorous appears in one issue of the Intelligencer. It is the 
only material of any kind to relieve the dolorous gloom of the 
paper during all that year. Those were great times for public 
dinners and for toasts and speeches. The fact that this is in 
the form of a toast is probably the reason it appealed to the 
humorous fancy of the editor: 

MATHEMATICAL TOAST. 

The fair daughters of Columbia 

May they add virtue to beauty 

Subtract envy from friendship 

Multiply amiable accomplishments by sweetness of temper 

Divide time by sociability and economy 

And reduce scandal to its lowest econimation. 

This may have made the “old fellows of those solemn 
times” laugh, but there is little in it to excite the risibilities of 
the present day, unless the humor be found in the last word of 
the toast. 

Nearly every part of the paper not occupied by advertise- 
ments was given up to reports of proceedings of Congress, to 
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extended speeches, or to anonymous communications. The 
long-winded orator, usually a member of Congress, would 
sometimes occupy every reading page, or even consume two 
editions of the paper. 

The anonymous correspondent was in repeated evidence. 
Many persons wrote for the paper and upon every variety of 
subject, but rarely would one of them sign his name to what 
he wrote. Some of these diatribes were fierce, abusive and 
bitterly personal, but most of them were made from the safe 
ambuscade of an anonymous name. An interesting feature of 
this anonymous journalism was the variety of nom de plumes. 
Here are some of the signatures copied at random: “‘Gracchus,”’ 
“Brutus,” “Junius,” ‘“Epaminondas,” ‘‘Cato,” ‘‘Plato,’. “E 
Pluribus Unum,” “Justice,” “Many Voters,” ‘Many Citi- 
zens,” “Fair Play,’’ “Jacobus,” ‘‘Laocoon,”’ ‘“Fabricious,” “‘A 
Friend to Truth,” “Shinney on Your Own Side,” “A Free- 
man,” “‘Mentor,”’ ‘Coulter Broadfurrow,” ‘‘Philo,” ‘“Consti- 
tutionalist,’’ ‘“‘Cohu Culpepper,” ‘‘Darby Buckeye,” “‘Double 
Trigger,” ‘‘Bolivar,’’ “Aristides,” ‘‘One of the People,” and 
so on. 

Patton was kept in continual hot water by this use of 
his paper by those who in this covert manner were venting 
their spite upon those against whom they he'd grudges or 
dislikes. His paper was made a constant maelstrom of venom 
and envy by those who had not the courage to come out and 
make their attacks in the open. He was constantly being set 
upon to divulge their names, but with a mistaken sense of 
editorial ethics, would not do so until he himself was held 
responsible for offenses of which he was innocent and about 
which he had no concern. 

Yet those were the days of duelling, when men settled 
their differences upon the field of honor. The man who 
refused to do so was set down as a coward. Yet those who 
would face the pistol or sword in mortal combat had not the 
courage to place their signatures to their attacks through the 
newspapers, some of which led to duels afterward. A fine 
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illustration of the difference between physical and moral 
courage. 

This sort of journalism continued in Missouri with more 
or less variation for more than fifty years, and even after, as 
the writer of this has occasion to know to his sorrow, for he 
himself was the victim of no little of it after he entered 
journalism. One of the worst features of it was that these 
cowardly bushwhackers hid behind the editor, who, simpleton 
that he was, permitted himself to be made the shelter from 
which they did their firing. 

It must be said to the credit of modern journalism that it 
has taken a great step forward in that it has stopped this 
absurd and pusillanimous abuse of newspaper columns, and 
that when a man would attack another, if permitted to do it 
at all, he is required to do so over his own signature. 

Political and personal animosity ran high in those days 
and the vituperation indulged in through newspapers was 
characteristic. Some of these writers were masters of English 
and past masters of invective. In that respect, also, the news- 
paper of the present day has greatly advanced. 

In fact in all respects—editorially, in news, literary quality 
and ethical standard—there is about the same comparison be- 
tween the present and the pioneer newspaper as there is be- 
tween the stage coach and the automobile. Why should it be 
otherwise? Has not this been the greatest century of progress 
in all history? Why should not the newspaper have kept pace 
with it? It has. Even more, it has led it. 

But the pioneer journal was a reflex of the age in which 
it was published, as is the modern journal of the present age. 
It did its duty fully as well, and more than all other agencies 
led the way for all that-we have today. 

When we consider its environment, the difficulties that 
surrounded it, its immense load of disadvantages, the wonder is 
that it was published at all. During the sixteen years that 
the Missouri Intelligencer was issued there was not a telegraph, 
a railroad or a rock road in the state. Its nearest source of 
supplies was St. Louis, nearly two hundred miles distant, and 
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the only means of transportation was by ox team over roads 
that were impassable a third of the year, and by steamboats 
that were few and far between. Even St. Louis was not a 
manufacturing center, but purchased type and paper and print- 
machinery and material from New York or Philadelphia, 
from which the transportation was as slow and difficult as it 
was from St. Louis to Franklin. 

Prices were high, and money was scarce. Readers were 
few. While there were some who were cultured and apprecia- 
tive, there were many who were ignorant. The population was 
turbulent and passionate, knowing but little of the restraints 
of law. Party and personal feeling, where the struggle for 
existence was so intense, was jealous and bitter. The news- 
paper, being the only medium of public communication, was 
misused and misunderstood. In such a state of society the 
editor carried his life in his hands. Local news was scarce 
and foreign news scarcer, because but little was happening 
within the small area of population adjacent to its place of 
publication, while it required more than a month to receive 
reports from the East, and nearly six months from Europe. 

Journalism was in a crude and formative age. The editor 
had no guide or model, and the school of journalism had not 
been born in the dreams of the most imaginative. 

Under these conditions, in this primitive wilderness, 
Patten and Holliday started their newspaper, and to it Patten, 
after Holliday's retirement in three years, clung for thirteen 
years with a courage and an energy and an intelligence that 
cannot be too highly honored or too long commemorated. 

He deserves to be canonized as the pioneer, the path- 
finder, the founder, the Moses of country journalism in Mis- 
souri. 
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NO. 7—MISSOURIANS ABROAD. 
REAR ADMIRAL ROBERT E. COONTZ, U. S. N. 
BY GEO. A. MAHAN. 


Some communities produce great men, others great 
industries, but Hannibal, Missouri, has been favored in both 
her citizens and hercity. Long before this progressive center 
had realized its crowning glory in having reared and educated 
America’s greatest humorist, her citizens had already attracted 
somewhat widespread attention. It is not definitely known 
why her founders, just one hundred years ago dubbed their 
settlement Hannibal, but the presumption favors the great 
Punic general. Certainly his resourcefulness is characteristic 
of his Missouri namesake. 

Hannibal’s first recognition came with the steamboat. 
It was known up and down the Mississippi and was even 
recognized by the National Government as a port of entry. 
Steamboats landed every day. For blocks its levees bordered 
the river’s banks piled high with tons upon tons of hemp 
and the products of Hannibal’s fourteen tobacco factories. 
Her position made this inland town one of the greatest 
emporiyums of trade and commerce in the northern Mississippi 
Valley. The Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, the first across 
the State of Missouri, came in the ’50s, and Hannibal being 
its eastern terminus assumed greater importance. When 
the Boston and New York capitalists of the new railroad 
visited Hannibal in 1860, they rubbed their eyes in finding 
this “wild western town” a busy city of 6,000 persons, its 
streets and homes lighted with gas? 

But Hannibal was not content to rest her laurels on the 
favored position given her by nature. She has a steam rail- 
road leading from her boundaries, now she wanted a street 
railway within her boundaries. It was no small undertaking 
for the reason that other towns of this size in Illinois and 
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Missouri were not building street railways. It took even 
Hannibal nearly ten years to completely cover this subject 
in the press and on the platform. But the Hannibal Street 
Railway Company was finally incorporated andin less than six 
months cars began to run from Hill and Main to the junction 
of Broadway and Market. 

Then the problem of keeping a driver of the power—a 
span of Missouri mules bred true to form and features—con- 
fronted the management. The power generated from a 
Missouri mule decreases with the pull and increases with the 
push. The drivers on the Hannibal Street Railway system 
made these discoveries. When the bright yellow car was on 
the up-grade, it took a strong armed young man to make 
progress. But the real test came on the down-grade. A 
Missouri mule may be coaxed to pull forward, he has even 
been forced forward at critical moments in history, but no 
man has ever made him pull a load backward for any con- 
siderable distance. The pioneer motor men soon found this 
out, some to their physical discomfort. As a result, a position 
once clamored for soon went begging with no applicants 
forming a line at the employment office. 

The son of one of the directors of the company was a lad 
fifteen years old, ‘“‘Bob” Coontz. “Bob” applied for the “job” 
of driver. He easily secured the position and no one ever 
hinted at influence being behind him. That has been true 
also thruout his career. ‘Bob’ Coontz has faced some big 
problems, has filled some attractive positions, and has enjoyed 
high rank in the United States Navy, but no one has ever 
hinted at influence. This first “job” as driver of a span of 
Missouri mules up and down Hannibal's thoroughfares, 
revealed many of those same traits of character in Robert E. 
Coontz that have appeared in every position later held by 
him. 

He became a successful driver. He was “promoted” to 
conductor and he became a successful one. The directors 
then elected him superintendent and he gave satsifaction. 
These three positions differed more in honors than in honorium. 
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They were changes in rank but little in reward. Having 
exhausted the possibilities of Hannibal's new transportation 
system, the young man became deputy collector of revenue 
for Marion county, Missouri. He was then only seventeen 
years old but ‘he gave the same satisfaction to taxpayers as 
he had to passengers. 

His ambition, however, was along other lines. He wanted 
to complete the education he had begun in the public schools 
in Hannibal and at Ingleside College in Palmyra, Missouri. 
The opportunity to go higher came in 1881 when competitive 
examination was held in his district for appointment to the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. Young Coontz 
stood the test and received the appointment. He entered 
Annapolis the same year that Crowder graduated at West 
Point. Four years later, 1885, Coontz graduated, just one 
year before Pershing had finished at West Point and ‘‘Gatling 
Gun” Parker—another Missourian—had entered the Military 
Academy. The young mule driver from Hannibal now became 
active as an officer in the United States Navy. 

He was commissioned ensign U.S. Navy on July 1, 1887. 
He rose to the rank of lieutenant, Jr. grade, on Sept. 3, 1896, 
and of lieutenant on March 3, 1899. On January 1, 1905, 
he was promoted to lieutenant commander and on Jan. 7, 
1909, to commander. Three years later, on July 1, 1912, he 
was made a captain and Dec. 24, 1917, reached his present 
rank of rear admiral. 

The service of Rear Admiral Coontz in the United States 
Navy has been performed chiefly in the Pacific. For six years 
he served in the Alaskan waters and became a proficient pilot 
there. He was executive officer of the Nebraska on the voyage 
of the fleet around the world in 1908. In 1910-11 he was 
commandant of mid-shipmen at the U. S. Naval Academy. 
In 1912-13 he served as Governor of the Island of Guam and 
performed his duties with such justice and fairness that when 
he left he was given a great ovation by the people of the 
Island. He was commanding officer of the Georgia in 1913-15 
and won the fleet gunnery trophy. On July 20, 1915, he was 
appointed commandant of the Navy Yard at Puget Sound 
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Besides his successive rises in rank in the Navy, Rear 
Admiral Coontz has been signally honored by his government. 
He received a medal for his services during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and one for services during the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion. This is a record of which the people of Missouri and of 
the Nation at large are proud. In his home city of Hannibal, 
which Rear Admiral Coontz frequently visits, he is held in 
the very highest esteem. He is known by all as “Bob” 
Coontz and loves to be called by that name. He is now and 
always has been a genial, kind-hearted and faithful citizen. 

Rear Admiral Coontz is an American by ancestry and 
service, a Missourian by birth and rearing. Five generations 
ago, three of his ancestors served under Washington in the 
Revolutionary Army. The earliest member of the family 
settled in Maryland in 1673 and later emigrated to Virginia. 
His grandfather, R. E. Coontz, a native of Jefferson county, 
Va., emigrated to Missouri and settled at Florida, Monroe 
county, in 1836. It is a curious coincidence that just one year 
earlier in this same little Missouri hamlet, had been born a 
boy who was to become known the world over as “Mark 
Twain”. Here also on May 26, 1838, was born Benton 
Coontz, father of Robert E., next door to the birth place of 
“Mark Twain.” In 1842 the Coontz family moved to Ralls 
county, Mo., and in 1844 came to Hannibal, the Clemens 
family moving to Hannibal the same year. 

Benton Coontz was a man of industry. At the age of 
twelve he learned rope-making and later chopped wood at 
fifty cents a cord. He became a _ storekeeper, then 
postmaster. Like his son, Robert E., Benton Coontz 
wanted to have an education. He finally saved enough to 
permit his going to Ohio where he graduated at Bacon College. 
He worked as ‘“‘cub”’ pilot, then as a leather dealer, and finally 
became associated in a number of business enterprises in 
Hannibal. He served several terms as county collector and 
one as mayor of Hannibal. Every enterprise for the benefit 
and improvement of his town and county always had a.firm 
and strong supporter in Benton Coontz. 
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The most famous member of the family is Rear Admiral 
Robert E. Coontz. He was born in Hannibal on June 11, 
1864. He was the son of Benton and Mary Brewington 
Coontz. His grandmother, Elizabeth Lucas Coontz, emi- 
grated from Virginia to Missouri by way of Ohio, and died in 
Ralls county, Missouri, in 1843. Five generations of the 
Coontz family lie buried in Missouri. For nearly two hundred 
and fifty years this native American family has served to 
upbuild the Nation. For nearly one hundred years by honest 
industry and patriotic service it has reflected credit and glory 
on the good name of Missouri. Well can her citizens take 
pride in such a record. 

















LAWYERS IN MISSOURI 100 YEARS AGO. 


THE LAWYER IN MISSOURI ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


Response of the late Judge Jno. F. Philips at the Inaugura- 
tion Banquet of the Centennial of Missouri’s Admission into 
the Union, Columbia, Missouri, January 8, 1918: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I was 
notified that I had been assigned to the toast of “The Lawyer in 
Missouri One Hundred Years Ago,” my first thought was that 
the committee of arrangements had confounded me with the 
original John Philips who settled in this county in 1817. And 
when I read the entire programme of this possum oratorical 
feast to-day, I concluded that I had been drafted into a 
company of centenarians. But my curiosity was excited by 
the expectation of seeing and hearing two women, one to 
present a picture, in propria persona, of a woman in Missouri 
one hundred years ago, and the other who taught school 
in St. Louis when Lewis and Clark organized their expedition 
for the exploration of the waters of the Missouri to their then 
unknown source. When they appeared, however, on the stage 
I discovered that if they are not “in the May of youth and the 
bloom of lustihood”’, yet the luster had not faded from their 
eyes nor the summer roses ceased to bloom on their cheeks, 
and that in fact they are very much up to date. Here, how- 
ever, is our Toastmaster, Captain, Colonel, Professor, Mer- 
chant White, who was the first Chief of the Missouri tribe of 
Indians. He robs me of the conceit of having been born 
83 years ago, so close to the lawyers of one hundred years ago 
as to be the depository of many of the traditions and much of 
the unwritten history of the pioneers. Indeed, he makes me 
feel positively adolescent; so that my yesterday is to him but 
“the evidence of things not seen, the substance of things 
hoped for.” 

One hundred years ago, Howard county was the biggest 
thing, territorially, in Missouri. It was like the description 
given by the Texas cattle baron of his ranch. He said that 
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when he rode “the round up”, he “‘circumbiated the circum- 
ference of infinitude.” 

Old Franklin, about fourteen miles west of my father’s 
home, was the Capitol of the County. It was founded amid 
the sand duns of the Missouri River, whose ravenous maw soon 
swallowed it up. It was the Eldorado to which professional 
and merchant men turned their eager steps. Hither came two 
young men who were destined to become the most noted 
lawyers of the state, Abiel Leonard and Hamilton R. Gamble; 
the former from far off New England, the other from Virginia. 
They were in the midnight of buoyant manhood, with no 
endowment but their intellects, and no other reliance than 
their brave hearts and indomitable will. Both held collegiate 
masterships. Leonard became the village schoolmaster to 
earn bread and bed. The evenings he spent in tracing out the 
paths over which shone the gladsome light of jurisprudence. 
He was of small stature, with a lionel voice, yet suave and 
kindly in intercourse, but the tiger lay dormant in his breast, 
dangerous when aroused. When the county seat was removed 
to Fayette, he went with it, and never had any other home. 
The episode of his encounter with one Captain Berry, resulting 
in a deadly duel, is to be judged of by the spirit of the times in 
which it occurred. Berry was somewhat like the description 
given by the old colored deacon of his new preacher, “‘a little 
pompious, and imposious, usurpious and circumposious.” 
For words spoken by Leonard in an address to the jury, Berry, 
assuming that because Leonard was a ~. ankee, he wouldn't 
fight, waylaid him in the court house yard and cowhided him 
as he would have done to one of his slaves who offended him. 
Had Leonard not resented such an affront, to the death, if 
need be, he would have had no admirers and few clients in 
that community. 

For over two score years, Mr. Leonard stood at the fore- 
front of his profession. He had no superior as an all round 
lawyer in Missouri. His tremenduous ability and deep learn- 
ing preferred him to the Supreme bench of the State; and some 
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of his opinions will ever designate him as one of the great 
jurists of America. 

Such was the precocity and character of Hamilton R. 
Gamble that in his comparative young life he became prose- 
cuting attorney of the vast region covered by Howard county, 
and won distinction. He became secretary to Governor 
Frederick Bates. Governor Bates dying soon after his term 
began, Gamble went to St. Louis, where, amid a bright galaxy 
of lawyers, he became a fixed star of first magnitude. Like 
Judge Leonard, under similar conditions, he went upon the 
Supreme bench of the State, and shed aluster upon it, time 
has not dimmed. Because of ill health, he retired to private 
life. But when the war clouds began to gather in our southern 
sky, the legislature called a convention of representative men 
to take into consideration the relations of the state to the 
Federal Union. The eyes of the thoughtful, serious men in 
St. Louis turned to Hamilton R. Gamble, as supremely fitted 
to represent them in such a grave crisis. Reluctantly he 
yielded to his patriotic sense of duty; and he became the great 
conservative, preservative force in guiding the ship of state 
through the stormy sea. There is where I first got close enough 
to him to see the outlines of his vastness as a lawyer and states- 
man. 

The state being without an executive head, almost in a 
condition of civil anarchy, the convention persuaded Mr. 
Gamble to accept the office of provisional Governor. Amid 
scenes of turbulence, hot passion and the red fool fury of 
factional strife, spreading distraction all round him, with 
grim determination to bring order out of confusion, to substi- 
tute law for the sword, and the courts for the provost marshal, 
with eyes never deflected from the pathway of high duty, he 
stood at his post, and died with his armor on. 

There was another distinguished lawyer, named French, 
contemporary with Leonard and Gamble at old Franklin. 
He had an acute, strained sense of personal honor, which 
embroiled him with another lawyer, and resulted in an 
appeal to the code duello. Leonard and Gamble were chosen 
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as the respective seconds of the combatants. An island in 
the Mississippi River, near Louisiana in Pike county, was 
selected as the battle ground. Across the state the parties, 
separately, rode horse back to Louisiana. ‘As there was only 
one hostelry in the village, all put up there for the night. As 
was the custom, the principals with their seconds, repaired 
to the hotel saloon for the elixir for the weary. Taking 
positions at either end of the counter, the belligerents looked 
defiance at each other through the bottom of the glasses. A 
second libation quickly followed, when, by some strange force 
of involuntary movement, the parties reached the center of 
the bar counter. A third round was proposed by one of the 
seconds, which was accepted by all. And, lo, and behold, the 
devil that is supposed to sit grinning in the bottom of the glass 
vanished, and the angel of peace sat on the rim smiling, and 
the war was off. 

Old Franklin had other crowns of glory in those days. 
It gave to this county, Boone, its first circuit judge, a lawyer 
of wide fame, David Todd. He and his brother, Robt. North 
Todd, were the progenitors of the families that so long graced 
the civic, professional and social life of this classic city. 

There also resided Lilburn W. Boggs, afterwards governor 
of the state, who died in the mid day of his promise. 

St. Louis, the metropolis of the northern Louisiana pur- 
chase, was the magnet that drew to its battalions of dis- 
tinguished lawyers. Thomas H. Benton, whom I saw and 
heard came as a stormy petrel, and soon became a striding 
collossus. By profession he was a lawyer, by practice a 
politician. Between fighting a duel and pulling the wires to 
get into the United States Senate, his career as a lawyer was 
obscured by his great achievements in statesmanship. 

One biographical historian tells us that David Barton 
began his brilliant career at Old Franklin and was the first 
judge of the Howard County circuit. Another tells us that 
he began at St. Louis, and became its first circuit judge. 
But let those “‘boroughs” contend for Homer dead, David 
Barton was great enough to cover all with his mantle of his 
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fame. He was president of the convention that adopted Mis- 
souri’s first state constitution. He was one of the great factors 
in substituting for the Civil Code of laws the common law in 
Missouri. He was the first United States Senator from Mis- 
souri, its foremost citizen and lawyer, although the encyclo- 
pedia makers a quarter of a century ago did not find a place 
for a name so full of glorious achievements. I stood a short 
time ago at his grave in the beautiful Walnut Grove Cemetery 
at Boonville, Missouri. As I beheld the magnificent monu- 
ments erected there to men of provincial quality, and then 
looked at the humble, crumbling stone that marks the resting 
place of David Parton, the thought came that true greatness 
needs no imposing mausoleum to perpetuate its fame. 

Henry S. Geyer for half a century stood in the forefront 
of lawyers in St. Louis, and represented the state in the United 
States Senate with distinguished honor. 

As I must be brief, without making invidious distinc- 
tions, I feel warranted in designating as clarum et venerabile 
nomen, Edward Bates, who left the imprint of his name written 
in letters of gold on the archives of the state. He helped it 
to put aside its territorial garb, and stood at its christening 
asastate. He wasa Virginian, the brother-in-law of Hamilton 
R. Gamble. He was the first Attorney-General of the state, 
and the first Attorney-General of the United States under 
the administration of President Lincoln. His mind was “a 
perfect field of cloth of gold.”” He possessed a vast wealth of 
learning. His mental tastes and ambition made him toil in 
the fundamental principles of the law and the science of 
government. 

Early in my professional carrer, I had occasion to read a 
brief from his pen before the Supreme Court; the thought and 
philosophy of which ought to be burnt into the public mind, 
in these days when legislators and ministers at the seats of 
power, distempered with frenzy, disregard the sacred personal 
liberties of the citizen. It was the revivification and amplifi- 
cation of Thomas Jefferson’s pronouncement in the preamble 
to the Declaration of American Independence, that ‘‘all men 
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are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 
With burning words and impassioned earnestness, he main- 
tained that there are personal privileges and rights that depend 
upon no human statutes, or organic acts of government, 
but they exist inherent in our manhood; and whenever and 
wherever government or society undertake to invade this 
domain, they make for despotism, no matter what the pretext, 
whether under the guise of the supposed exigency of govern- 
ment or the frenzied fancy of the sociologist. 

In those days the lawyer, as a rule, was “hand picked,” 
not machine made. I have known some lawyers of whom it 
was said “they could neither read, spell or write,” who were 
quire formidable, if they could get beyond the court to the 
jury, with the applause of the onlooking, hungry eyed rabble. 
But their notoriety came from committing assaults and batter- 
ies on grammar and rhetoric in the very temple of Justice. 
The conception the ancients had of the real lawyer was that 
he should be an educated man. I knew lawyers of the old 
school who were as familiar with Plato, Aristotle and Longinus 
as they were with Littleton, Coke and Blackstone; who com- 
prehended the arguments of Demosthenes, Tully and Cicero 
as they did the rationale of the opinions of the great jurists 
of England and America. They regarded the law as a science; 
and its practice as the noblest calling that ever appealed to 
the ambition of intellectual man. They had few books, but 
they mastered them. Believing with Lord Coke that “out 
of the old fields cometh all this new corn of modern juris- 
prudence,” they put to practice what Montesquieu said, 
“when I discovered my first principles, everything I sought 
for appeared.”’ Thus they solved the many intricate questions 
growing out of the passing from territorial to state existence, 
the tenure of land titles emanating from Spanish grants and 
the national government, and the power of the legislature, 
territorial and state, to enact certain statutes. If the lawyer 
or the judge could not find a precedent, they adopted the 
motto of the pick axe on the dial, ‘‘I will find a way or make 
one.” 
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Today we have multitudes of lawyers and judges who 
expend their time and energies in hunting up some allied case 
through the reports, from the tomes of the Inns of court in 
London to Biscay and Bombay, fron New England to New 
Mexico, and from Amsterdam to “‘Ubedam.”” And if they do 
not find one, ipssisime verbis, on all fours with the case in 
hand, they are all at sea. Such men are mere floaters, not 
swimmers. Like a man with palsy, they live half dead. 

One hundred years ago, the shyster was almost an un- 
known “‘cuss” in Missouri. There is something about our 
boasted civilization that breeds the shyster. I suppose this 
stands to the law of natural creation. There are more flies 
than eagles. A single maggot will generate myriads of flies. 
The fly has such a vile stomach, it finds in the offal, the ex- 
crescence of overwrought civilization, so much to feed and 
batton on; while the eagle that nests in the lofty cedar top, 
or its aerie, spreads wing on the upper air, and the game on 
which it feeds is harder to catch, with more power of resistance. 
Hence it is that we have swarms of shysters today who 
“rescue a gentleman’s estate from his enemies and keep it 
themselves; who enter into copartnership with the client 
with the concealed purpose of becoming the surviving partner. 
To rescue the profession from such ravishers is the knight- 
hood of the true lawyers calling. 

There are lawyers who must have learned their ethics 
from pious old Peggy Lobb, who enjoined on her hopeful son, 
Paul, when he was leaving the parental roof to go out into the 
world: ‘My child, stick to your sitivation in life; read your 
Bible, study your kittychism, and talk like a pious one, for 
people goes more by what you says than by what you does. 
If you wants anything that is not your own, try and do with- 
out it, but if you can’t do without it, take it by insinivation, 
and not bluster, for they as steals gets more and risks less 
than they as robs; for of sich is the Kingdom of heaven.” 

In reading anew the other evening the travails of the 
Israelites in Egypt, the thought occurred, that if the good 
Lord, in sending the afflications of bloody water, bloody 
(4) 
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murrain, locusts, flies and lice upon the Egyptians to compel 
Pharaoh to let the Israelites depart the land, had only sent 
upon them swarms of shysters to foment among them petty 
strifes, and despoil them of their jewels, flocks, cattle and corn, 
in the way of fees, old Pharaoh, at the first onslaught, would 
have exclaimed: ‘I give up, go Moses, and don’t stand upon 
the order of your going.’”” Thus Pharaoh might have escaped 
the cataclysm of the Red Sea, being better occupied in throw- 
ing the shysters into the Nile. 

Mr. Toastmaster: As to-night we lift the veil from the 
sepulchers of the sturdy pioneers, who trampled down the 
wild briars and bull nettles, and opened up the primeval 
forests to let in the light of a higher civilization, who struggled 
so long and hard to break through the chrysalis of territorial 
existence, to breathe the inspiring sense of statehood, let not 
the fact be unrecognized that one of the great factors in 
bringing about the long wished for consummation were the 
lawyers of one hundred years ago. I could crave no brighter 
halo for the sunset glow of life than to witness the crowning 
of the brow of my native State with the Centennial wreath. 

One minute more and I will relieve you. The Missourian 
is a fighting man. He is like what Sam Cox said of the Irish- 
man, “‘He is never at peace except when in a fight.” In all 
of our national wars, the Missourians have been heroes in the 
strife. They formed the rank and file of that untiring, daunt- 
less band that followed the plume of Col. Richard Gentry 
through the Everglades of Florida, and put to inglorious 
flight the fierce Seminole Indians. They made up that im- 
mortal regiment of Doniphan’s expedition that marched 
across the desert wastes from Fort Leavenworth to the Rio 
Grande River, and on through the sands and cactus of Mexico 
to Chihuahua, and planted our flag on its capitol. They 
helped to carry it through the land of the Aztec to his an- 
cient capitol, and unfurled it from the Castle of Chopultepec. 
The only time they divided in devotion to the nation’s flag 
was in the Civil War, when about 70,000 followed the flag of 
the Stars and Bars, and about 110,000 stuck to the old Star 
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Spangled Banner, and they made a record glorious in courage 
and fortitude. 

Today the old flag catches the glint of the woodman’s 
axe in the pineries of Maine, and reflects the flash of the 
fisherman’s spear at the Aelutian Islands; while the sunlight 
of the Orient gleams in its folds. More wonderful still, have 
I lived to realize that the American flag is being carried across 
the Atlantic Ocean to be unfurled on the continent of Europe 
amid the powder-smoke and grime of the bloodiest, most 
horrible war that ever cursed the civilized world. My heart 
goes with it, because it is borne by our blue-eyed, bright-faced 
boys, the flower and chivalry of American young manhood. 
My prayer is that the old flag, with all its glorious memories, 
may come back to its own country, and its own home, its 
stars speaking of the crests of victory, its stripes of the blood 
of sacrifice and its azure field of the peace of Heaven. 


STORIES RELATING TO JUDGE PHILIPS. 


Judge D. P. Dyer, of St. Louis, after receiving the news 
of Judge Philips’ death, related this incident in his career, 
which was one of prominence asa lawyer, judge and soldier: 

“Judge Philips was holding court in Springfield, Mo.,” 
Judge Dyer said, “‘when a man who had been adjudged guilty 
of cutting timber from Government land came before him for 
sentence. The convicted man was inclined to be ‘fresh’ and 
a ‘smart Alec.’ 

“‘T fine you $100,’ Judge Philips began. 

“ ‘That's all right, Judge,’ the prisoner said, ‘I’ve got 
the $100 in my pants’ pocket.’ 

““*And six months in jail,’ Judge Philips concluded. 
‘Have you got that in your pants’ pocket too? ”’ 


While Judge Philips was on the Federal bench in Jefferson 
City, a man was indicted for sending a letter through the mail 
for immoral purposes. He plead guilty, and in sentencing 
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him, Judge Philips used this strong language: ‘The United 
States has spent millions of dollars in building up its mail 
service, and it has the most perfect service of any country on 
the globe. But this mail service was established and main- 
tained for the purpose of enabling respectable people to en- 
gage in respectable correspondence; it is no part of our coun- 
try’s purpose to aid lecherous libertines in the prosecution of 
their immoral desires. For this offense, your fine is two 
hundred and fifty dollars; but for a second like offense, you 
may expect a prison sentence.’’-—Related by Hon. N. T. 
Gentry, Columbia. 


Two small boys plead guilty in Judge Philips’ court to 
burglarizing a country postoffice and stealing some postage 
stamps. When Judge Philips looked at them carefully, saw 
their ragged and unkept condition, and when he learned that 
they were orphans and could neither read nor write, he said, 
“I don’t care if they did commit a serious crime, I am not going 
to keep them in jail—they have been there too long already. 
If some good man can be found who is willing to take care of 
these two little strays, I will turn them over to him.” A 
man on the jury volunteered to give them a home, and Judge 
Philips paroled the boys to him. Before they left, Judge 
Philips came down off of the bench, and, in a most friendly 
way, gave the boys some good advice; he told them of the 
disgrace and ruin connected with the pursuit of crime; and 
then urged them to make men out of themselves, go to work, 
attend school and be useful and respectable citizens. The 
boys promised, they made good, and their reformation dates 
from that hour.—Related by Hon. N. T. Gentry, Columbia. 


One of his epigrams delivered from the bench which 
became much quoted was made in connection with a lawyer’s 
motion for an entry of munc pro tunc. “I see your nunc, 
all right,’’ Philips remarked, ‘‘but where’s your tunc?”’ 
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On another occasion he was hearing a bootlegging case 
in which the chief witness was an Indian who professed 
ignorance of English. After several attempts to get replies, 
Judge Philips turned to the marshal and said: ‘Take this 
Indian out and shoot him.” 
‘“‘Me understand,” broke in the Indian. 


Judge Philips strongly opposed the building of a soldier's 
memorial that would be utilitarian and which he declared 
“the women would be giving bazars in, within a few years.” 

“My friends are to me the most vital thing in my life’”’ 
Judge Philips frequently declared. 

“T was born on the last day of the month in the last month 
of the year, the last child of a large family, and Finish is very 
appropriately my middle name,” he often remarked. 

Judge Philips always declared his favorite author was 
Nick Carter. He said he read detective stories as a relief from 
the mental fatigue of the bench. 
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THIRD ARTICLE. 
THE MORMONS EXPELLED TROM DAVIESS COUNTY. 


On November 6, 1838, the Governor wrote General Clark, 
authorizing and directing him to hold a Military Court of 
inquiry in Daviess county. The order read as follows: 

“Tt will also be necessary that you hold a Military Court of 
inquiry in Daviess county, and arrest the Mormons who have been 
guilty of the late outrages committed towards the inhabitants of 
said county. My instructions to you are to settle this whole matter 
completely, if possible, befor2 you disband your forces. If the 
Mormons are disposed voluntarily to leave the State, of course it 
would be advisable in you to promote that object in any way deemed 
proper. The ringleaders of their rebellion, though ought by no 
means to be permitted to escape the punishment they merit.’ 
(Millenial Star Vol. 16, pp. 555-556.) 

General Clark ordered Brigadier General Robert Wilson 
to Adam-ondi-Ahman for the purpose of this inquiry. 

General Wilson arrived at Adam-ondi-Ahman November 
8, 1838, and immediately put a guard around the town, with 
instructions to allow no person to pass in or out without 
permission. He then put every man in town under guard and 
instituted a court of inquiry with Adam Black, before men- 
tioned, on the bench, and a soldier of General Clark’s command 
acting as Prosecuting Attorney. After three days investiga- 
tion every man was by this court “honorably acquitted’’. 

After this acquittal General Wilson issued an order 
that every family must be out of town within ten days, with 
permission to go to Caldwell county for the winter, then to 
leave the State under pain of extermination. Here is a 
specimen of the permits granted to men against whom a charge 
had been sustained. 
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“T permit David Holman to remove from Daviess to Caldwell 
County, there to remain during the winter, or to pass out of the 
State. 

R. Wilson, Brigadier General, 
By F. G. C., Aid.” 
November 10, 1838. 


There was an agreement made between the mob and the 
saints by which the latter could obtain their stock with the 
consent of their opponents. The agreement was as follows: 


1. That the Mormon Committee be allowed to employ, 
say twenty teamsters for the purpose of hauling of their property. 
2. That the Mormon Committee collect whatever stock they 
may have in Daviess County at some point, and some two or three 
of the Daviess County Committee be notified to attend for the 
purpose of examining said stock, and convey or attend the Mormon 
Committee out of the limits of the county, and it is further 
understood that the Mormon Committee is not to drive or take 
from this county any stock of any description at any other time 
nor under any other circumstances than these mentioned. 
As witness our hands: 
William P. Peniston, 
Dr. K. Kerr, 
Adam Black, 
Committee. 
The above propositions were made and agreed to by the 
undersigned committee on the part of the Mormons. 
William Hunnington, 
B. 8. Wilber, 
J. H. Hale, 
Henry, Herriman, Z. Wilson. 
(Millenial Star, Vol. 16, pp. 566, 567.) 


At this time a citizen of Clay county, wrote the following 
letter to members of the legislature: 


“M. Arthur, Esq., to the Representatives from Clay County: 
Liberty, November 29, 1838. 

Respected Friends: Humanity to an injured people prompts 
me at present to address you thus: You were aware of the treat- 
ment (to some extent before you left home) received by that un- 
fortunate race of beings called the Mormons, from Daviess, in the 
form of human beings inhabiting Daviess, Livingston and a part 
of Ray County; not being satisfied with the relinquishment of all 
their rights as citizens and human beings, ‘1 the treaty forced upon 
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them by General Lucas, by giving up their arms and throwing 
themselves upon the mercy of the State and their fellow citizens 
generally, hoping thereby protection of their lives and property, 
are now receiving treatment from those demons that makes human- 
ity shudder, and the cold chills run over any man not entirely 
destitute of any feeling of humanity. 

“The demons are now constantly strolling up and down Cald- 
well County, in small companies armed, insulting the women in any 
and every way and plundering the poor devils of all the means of 
subsistence (scanty as it was) left them, and driving off their horses, 
eattle, hogs, ete., and rifling their houses and farms of everything 
therein, taking beds, bedding, wardrobe, and all such things as 
they see they want, leaving the poor Mormonsin a starving and 
naked condition. 

“These are facts I have from authority that cannot be ques- 
tioned, and can be maintained and substantiated at any time. 
There is now a petition afloat in our town, signed by the citizens of 
all parties and grades, which will be sent you in a few days praying 
the legislature to make some speedy enactment applicable to their 
ease. They are entirely willing to leave our State as soon as this 
inclement season is over, and a number have already left, and are 
eaving daily, scattering themselves to the four winds of the earth. 

“Now, sirs, I do not want by any means to dictate to you the 
course to be pursued, but one fact I will merely suggest, I this day 
was conversing with Mr. George M. Pryer, who is just from Far 
West, relating the outrages there committed daily. I suggested 
to him the propriety of the legislature’s placing a guard to patrol 
the lines of Caldwell County, say about twenty-five men, and give 
them, say about a dollar or one and a half per day, each man, and 
find their provisions, ete., until say the first day of June next; 
these men rendering that protection necessary to the Mormons and 
allowing them to follow and bring to justice any individuals who 
have heretofore or will hereafter be guilty of plundering or any 
violation of the laws. I would suggest that George M. Pryer be 
appointed captain of said guard and that he will be allowed to 
raise his own men, if he is willing thus to act. He is a man of correct 
habits, and will do justice to all sides and render due satisfaction. 

“Should this course not be approved of, I would recommend 
the restoration of the arms for their own protection. One or the 
other of these suggestions is certainly due the Mormons from the 
State. She has now their leaders prisoners, to the number of fifty 
or sixty, and I apprehend no danger from the remainder in any way 
until they will leave the State. 

M. Arthur.” 
(Millenial Star, Vol. 16, pp. 565-566.) 
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On December 10, 1838, a committee appointed by the 
Mormons petitioned the Legislature as follows: 


“To the Honorable Legislature of the State of Missouri, in Senate 
and House of Representatives convened: 

‘“‘We the undersigned, petitioners and inhabitants of Cald- 
well county, Missouri, in consequence of the late calamity that has 
come upon us, taken in connection with former afflictions, feel it 
a duty we owe to ourselves and our country to lay our case before 
your honorable body for consideration. It is a well known fact that 
a society of our people commenced settling in Jackson County, 
Missouri, in the summer of 1831, where they, according to their 
ability, purchased lands and settled upon them, with the intention 
and expectation of becoming permanent citizens in common with 
others. 

“Soon after the settlement began, persecution began, and as 
the society increased, persecution also increased, until the society 
at last was compelled to leave the county, and although an account 
of these persecutions has been published to the world, yet we feel 
that it will not be improper to.notice a few of the most prominent 
items in this memorial. 

“On the 20th of July, 1833, a mob convened at Independence, 
a committee of which called upon a few of the men of our church 
there and stated to them that the store, printing office, and indeed 
all other mechanic shops must be closed forthwith, and the society 
leave the county immediately. These propositions were so un- 
expected that a certain time was asked for to consider on the sub- 
ject before an answer should be returned, which was refused, and 
our men being individually interrogated each one answered that 
he could not consent to comply with their proposition. One of the 
mob replied that he was sorry, for the work of destruction would 
commence immediately. 

“In a short time the printing office, which was a two story 
building, was assailed by the mob and soon thrown down, and with 
it much valuable property destroyed. Next they went to the store 
for the same purpose, but Mr. Gilbert, one of the owners, agreeing 
to close it, they abandoned their design. Their next move was their 
dragging of Bishop Partridge from his house and family to the public 
square, where, surrounded by hundreds, they partially stripped him 
of his clothes and tarred and feathered him from head to foot. 
A man by the name of Allen was also tarred at the same time. 
This was Saturday and the mob agreed to meet the following 
Tuesday to accomplish their purpose of driving or massacring the 
society. 

“Tuesday came, and the mob came also, bearing with them a 
red flag in token of blood. Some two or three of the principal men 
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of the society offered their lives if that would appease the wrath 
of the mob, so that the rest of the society might dwell in peace upon 
their lands. The answer was, that unless the society would leave 
enmasse, every man should die for himself. Being in a defenseless 
situation, to save a general massacre, it was agreed that one-half 
of the society should leave the county by the first of the next 
January, and the remainder by the first of the following April. 

“A treaty was entered into and ratified, and all things went on 
smoothly for awhile. But sometime in October the wrath of the 
mob began again to be kindled, insomuch that they shot at some of 
our people, whipped others, and threw down their houses, and 
committed many other depredations. Indeed the society of saints 
were harrassed for some time, both day and night; their houses were 
brickbatted and broken open—women and children insulted, ete. 
The store house of A. 8. Gilbert and Co. was broken open, ran- 
sacked, and some of the goods strewed in the streets. 

“These abuses, with many others of a very aggravated nature, 
so stirred up the indignant feelings of our people that when a party 
of them, say about thirty, met a company of the mob of about 
double their number, a skirmish took place in which some two or 
three of the mob and one of our people were killed. This raised as 
it were the whole country in arms—and nothing would satisfy them 
but an immediate surrender of the arms of our people and they 
forthwith to leave the county. 

“Fifty-one guns were given up, which have never been returned 
or paid for to this day. The next day parties of the mob from 
fifty to seventy, headed by priests, went from house to house 
threatening women and children with death if they were not off 
before they returned. This so alarmed them that they fled in 
different directions; some took shelter in the woods, while others 
wandered in the prairies till their feet bled. In the meantime, the 
weather being very cold, their sufferings in other respects were very 
great. 

“The society made their escape to Clay County, where the 
people received them kindly and administered to their wants. 
After the society had left Jackson county, their buildings, amount- 
ing to about two hundred, were either burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed; and much of their crops, as well as furniture, stock, etc., 
which, if properly estimated, would make a large sum, for which 
they have not as yet received any remuneration. 

“The Society remained in Clay County nearly three years; 
when at the suggestion of the people there, they removed to that 
section of the country now known as Caldwell County. Here the 
people purchased out most of the former inhabitants, and also 
entered much of the wild land. Many soon owned a number of 
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eighties, while there was scarcely a man that did not secure to 
himself at least aforty. Here we were permitted to enjoy peace fora 
season; but as our society increased in numbers and settlements 
were made in Daviess and Carroll Counties, the mob spirit spread 
itself again. 

‘‘For months previous to our giving up our arms to General 
Lucas’ army, we heard little else than rumors of mobs collecting in 
different places and threatening our people. 

“It is well known that the people of our church, who had 
located themselves at DeWitt, had to give up to a mob and leave 
the place, notwithstanding the militia were called out for their 
protection. 

“From DeWitt the mob went towards Daviess County, and 
while on their way there they took two of our men prisoners, and 
made them ride upon the cannon, and told them that they would 
drive the Mormons from Daviess to Caldwell, and from Caldwell 
to hell; and that they would give them no quarter, only at the 
Cannon's mouth. 

“The threats of the mob induced some of our people to go to 
Daviess to help to protect their brethren who had settled at Diah- 
man on Grand River. The mob soon fled from Daviess County; 
and after they were dispersed and the cannon taken, during which 
times no blood was shed, the people of Caldwell retired to their 
homes in hopes of enjoying peace and quiet; but in this they were 
disappointed, for a large mob was soon found to be collecting on 
the Grindstone (fork of Grand River), from ten to fifteen miles off, 
under the command of Cornelius Gillium, a scouting party of which 
came within four miles of Far West and drove off stock belonging 
to our people, in open daylight. 

“About this time word came to Far West that a party of the 
mob had come to Caldwell County, to the South of Far West 
that they were taking horses and cattle, burning houses, and 
ordering the inhabitants to leave their homes immediately; and that 
they had then actually in their possession three men prisoners. 

“This report reached Far West in the evening and was con- 
firmed about midnight. A company of about sixty men went forth 
under the command of David W. Patten, to disperse the mob, as 
they supposed. A battle was the result in which Captain Patten 
and two of his men were killed and others wounded. Bogart, it 
appears, had but one killed and others wounded. Notwithstanding 
the unlawful acts committed by Captain Bogart’s men previous to 
the battle, it is now asserted and claimed that he was regularly 
ordered out as a Militia Captain to preserve the peace along the 
line of Ray and Caldwell Counties. 
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“That battle was fought four or five days previous to the 
arrival of General Lucas and his army about the time of the battle 
with Captain Bogart a number of our people who were living near 
Haun’s Mill, on Shoal Creek, about twenty miles below Far West, 
together with a number of emigrants who had been stopped there in 
consequence of the excitment, made an agreement with the mob 
which was about there, that neither party should molest the other, 
but dwell in peace. Shortly after this agreement was made a 
mob party of from two to three hundred, many of whom are sup- 
posed to be from Chariton County, some from Daviess, and also 
those who had agreed to dwell in peace, came upon our people there, 
whose number in men was about forty, at a time they little expected 
any such thing, and without any ceremony, notwithstanding they 
begged for quarter, shot them down as they would tigers or pan- 
thers. Some few made their escape by fleeing. Eighteen were 
killed. and a number more were severely wounded. 

“This tragedy was conducted in the most brutal and savage 
manner. An old man, after the massacre was partially over 
threw himself into their hands and begged for quarter, when he 
was instantly shot down; that not killing him, they took an old 
corn-cutter and literally mangled him to pieces. A lad of ten 
years of age, after being shot down, also begged to be spared, when 
one of them placed the muzzle of his gun to his head and blew out 
his brains. The slaughter of these not satisfying the mob, they 
proceeded to rob and plunder. The scene that presented itself after 
the massacre to the widows and orphans of the killed, is beyond 
description. It was truly a time of weeping, of mourning, and of 
lamentation. As yet we have not heard of any being arrested for 
these murders, notwithstanding there are men boasting about the 
country that they did kill on that occasion more thax one ‘‘Mor- 
mon,’’ whereas all our people who were in the battle with Captain 
Patton against Bogart, that can be found, have been arrested, and 
are now confined in jail to await their trial for murder. 

‘“‘When General Lueas arrived near Far West and presented 
the Governor’s order, we were greatly surprised; yet we felt willing 
to submit to the authorities of the State. We gave up our arms 
without reluctance. We were then made prisoners and confined 
to the limits of the town for about a week, during which time the 
men from the country were not permitted to go to their families, 
many of whom were in a suffering condition for the want of food 
and firewood, the weather being very cold and stormy. 

‘“Much property was destroyed by the troops in town during 
their stay there, such as burning house logs, rails, corn cribs, boards, 
ete., the using of corn and hay, the plundering of houses, the killing 
of cattle, sheep and hogs, and also the taking of horses, not their 
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own; and all this without regard to owners, or asking leave of any- 
one. In the meantime, men were abused, women insulted, and 
abused by the troops; and all this while we were kept prisoners. 

“‘Whilst the town was guarded we were called together by the 
order of General Lucas and a guard placed close around us, and in 
that situation were compelled to sign a deed of trust for the pur- 
pose of making our individual property all holden as they said, to 
pay all the debts of every individual belonging to the church, and 
also to pay for all damages the inhabitants of Daviess County may 
have sustained in consequence of the late difficulties in that county. 

‘‘General Clark had now arrived and the first important move 
made by him was the collecting of our men together on the square, 
and selected out about fifty of them, whom he immediately marched 
into a house and confined close. This was done without the aid of 
the sheriff or any legal process. The next day forty-six of those 
taken were driven like a parcel of menial slaves, off to Richmond, not 
knowing why they were taken or what they were taken for. After 
being confined in Richmond more than two weeks, about one-half 
were liberated; the rest, after another week’s confinement, were 
most of them required to appear at court, and have since been let 
to bail. Since General Clark withdrew his troops from Far West, 
parties of armed men have gone through the country driving off 
horses, sheep and cattle, and also plundering houses; the barbarity 
of General Lucas’ troops ought not to be passed over in silence. 
They shot our cattle and hogs merely for the sake of destroying 
them, leaving them for the ravens to eat. They took prisoner an 
aged man by the name of Tanner, and without any reason for it, 
he was struck over the head with a gun, which laid his skull bare. 
Another man by the name of Carey was also taken prisoner by them, 
and without any provocation had his brains dashed out by a gun. 
He was laid in a wagon and there permitted to remain, for the 
space of twenty-four hours, during which time no one was permitted 
to administer to him, comfort or consolation; and after he was 
removed from that situation he lived but a few hours. 

“The destruction of property at and about Far West is very 
great, many are stripped bare, as it were, and others partially so; 
indeed, take us as a body, at this time we area poorand afflicted 
people; and if we are compelled to leave the State in the Spring, 
many, yes, a large portion of our Society will have to be removed 
at the expense of the State, as those who might have helped them 
are now debarred that privilege in consequence of the deed of 
trust we were compelled to sign; which deed so operated upon our 
real estate that it will sell for little or nothing at this time. 

‘“‘We have now made a brief statement of some of the most 
prominent features of the troubles that have befallen our people 
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since our first settlement in the State; and we believe that these 
persecutions have come in consequence of our religious faith, and 
not for any immorality on our part. 

“That instances have been of late, where individuals have 
trespassed upon the rights of others, and thereby broken the laws 
of the land, we will not pretend to deny; but yet we do believe that 
no crime can be substantiated against any of the people who have 
a standing in our church of an earlier date than the difficulties in 
Daviess County. And when it is considered that the rights of this 
people have been trampled upon from time to time with impunity, 
and abuses heaped upon them almost innumerable, it ought in some 
degree to palliate for any infraction of the law which may have 
been made on the part of our people. 

“The late order of Governor Boggs to drive us from this State 
or exterminate us is a thing so novel, unlawful, tyrannical and 
oppressive that we have been induced to draw up this memorial 
and present this statement of our case to your honorable body, 
praying that a law may be passed rescinding the order of the Gover- 
nor to drive us from the State and also giving the sanction of the 
legislature to inherit our lands in peace. We ask an expression of 
the legislature disapproving of the conduct of those who compelled 
us to sign a deed of trust and also disapproving of any man or set 
of men taking our property in consequence of that deed of trust 
and appropriating it to the payment of damage sustained in conse- 
quence of trespasses committed by others. 

“‘We have no common stock; our property is individual prop- 
erty, and we feel willing to pay our debts as other individuals do; 
but we are not willing to be bound for other people’s debts also. 
The arms which were taken from us here, which we understand to 
be about six hundred and thirty, besides swords and pistols, we 
care not so much about as we do the pay for them, only we are 
bound to do military duty, which we are willing to do; and which we 
think was sufficiently manifested by the raising of a voluntary 
company last fall at Far West, when called upon by General Parks 
to raise troops for the frontier. 

“The arms given up by us we consider were worth between 
twelve and fifteen thousand dollars; but we understand they have 
been greatly damaged since taken, and at this time probably would 
not bring near their former value. And as they were, both here 
and in Jackson County, taken by the militia, and consequently by 
the authority of the State, we therefore ask your honorable body 
to cause an appropriation to be made by law whereby we may be 
paid for them, or otherwise have them returned to us and the dam- 
ages made good. 

“The losses sustained by our people in leaving Jackson County 
are so situated that it is impossible to obtain any compensation for 
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them by law, because those who have sustained them are unable to 
prove those trespasses upon individuals. That the facts do exist 
that the buildings, crops, stock, furniture, rails, timber, ete., of 
the society have been destroyed in Jackson County, is not doubted 
by those who are acquainted in this upper country; and since these 
trespasses cannot be proven upon individuals, we ask your honorable 
body to consider this case; and ifin your liberality and wisdom you 
ean conceive it to be proper to make an appropriation by law to 
these sufferers, many of whom are still pressed down with poverty 
in consequence of their losses, would be able to pay their debts, 
and also in some degree be relieved from poverty and woe; whilst 
the widow’s heart would be made to rejoice, and the orphan’s 
tear measurably dried up, and the prayers of a grateful people 
ascend on high with thanksgiving and praise to the Author of our 
existance for that beneficient act. 

“In laying our case before your honorable body, we say that 
we are willing and ever have been to conform to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States and of this State. We ask in common 
with others the protection of the laws. We ask for the privilege 
guaranteed to all free citizens of the United States and of this State 
to be extended to us, that we may be permitted to settle and live 
where we please, and worship God according to the dictates of our 
conscience without molestation. And while we ask for ourselves 
the privilege we are willing all others should enjoy the same. 

“‘We now lay our case at the feet of your legislature and ask 
your honorable body to consider it, and do for us, after mature 
deliberation, that which your wisdom, patriotism and philanthropy 
may dictate. 

“‘And we, as in duty bound, will ever pray, etc., 

Edward Partridge, Herbert C. Kimball, John Taylor, 
Theodore Turley, Brigham Young, Isaac Morley, 
George W. Harris, John Murdock, John M. Burk. 

“A committee appointed by the citizens of Caldwell County, 

to draft the memorial and sign it in their behalf. . 
Far West, Caldwell County, Missouri, 
December 10, 1838.”—(Millenial Star, Vol. 16, pp. 58-589.) 


By an act of the Legislature approved December 11, 
1838, the sum of $2,000.00 was appropriated for the purpose 
of relieving the indigent and suffering families in Caldwell 
and Daviess counties, and the following commissioners were 
appointed to expend the sum, and distribute food, raiment and 
other necessaries among the deserving: 

Anderson Martin, 
William Thornton and 
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John C. Richardson of Ray County: 

Elisha Cameron, 

John Thornton and 

Eli Casey of Clay County; 

Henry McHenry of Caldwell County and 

M. T. Green of Daviess County. 

It is asserted by the Mormons that none of the appro- 
priation was expended for the benefit of Mormons, although 
the act itself did not especially exclude them. 

The same legislature prohibited the publication of the 
orders, letters, evidences and other documents relating to 
the Mormon disturbances, and enjoined the Secretary of State 
from furnishing or permitting to be taken copies of the same for 
any purpose whatsoever. Two years later, however, the 
prohibition was rescinded. (See Acis 11th General Assembly, 
page 334.) 
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MISSOURI’S CENTENNIAL. 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER. 


Missouri is on the eve of the one hundreth anniversary 
of Statehood. After a century of development and achieve- 
ment, it is due our Commonwealth and due ourselves as loyal 
citizens, to commemorate this anniversary. 

The late world war perforced many Americans to ‘See 
America first.” There was compensation in this. We became 
better acquainted with our own country and its institutions; 
more conversant with its past; more appreciative of its present. 
A broader and better citizenship has resulted. 

Added to this is the even more helpful influence of those 
returning from Europe. The Nation’s men have waged battle 
for right and honor. They return crowned with the wreath 
of victory. Their experience abroad has not, however, been 
confined to the trench. They have marched and camped on 
historic soil. They have bivouaced in cathedrals and town 
halls of the feudal ages. They have trod the Roman roads 
centuries old as well as mired in the marshes of Flanders. 
Many have viewed the glories of Southern France and the 
historic spots of ravished Belgium. These men returned 
broadened and better educated than when they left their 
native land. Heroes, patriots, warriors and fighters, will 
they stand first in our eyes, but in their own will also gleam 
that better understanding of other peoples’ civilization and a 
deeper appreciation of our own annals. 

It is fitting under these circumstances that Missouri 
should commemorate her one hundredth birthday. State his- 
tory is more or less a part of National history. To understand 
Missouri history is to better appreciate American history. 
Again, as one of the frontier states, as one of the border states, 
the story of Missouri is suggestive of the part played by the 
Middle West in the warp and woof of the annals of this 
country. 
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Not merely in the looking-back attitude should this 
centennial observance be undertaken. A balancing of the 
accounts a hundred years old will be taken, an inventory 
also of our progress and our contributions to civilization, but 
a knowledge of these should show us the possibilities of the 
future. A tinge of sadness surrounds the ordinary notice 
given a centenarian—a sadness in the look that is altogether 
backward. A state’s birthday of a hundred years is different. 
Her natal hour commemorated brings not the dusk but the 
feeling of gathering twilight. We view Missouri today in her 
youth of a hundred years and not in her age of a century. 
This young offspring is yet on the threshold only of an era of 
development, the possibilities of which are great. Missouri's 
centennial may suggest this future as well as survey her past- 

Missouri’s centennial of statehood will be in 1920, her 
centennial of admission to the Union in 1921. The former, 
but one year away, necessitates action if an adequate cele- 
bration is insured. The State Historical Society of Missouri, 
at Columbia, began the inception of the Centennial movement 
at its annual meeting in 1915. A Centennial Committee of 
One Thousand Missourians was formed in 1916. In each 
county and the city of St. Louis was organized a local Cen- 
tennial Committee of five persons, and in addition four 
hundred and twenty-five delegates at large were selected 
representative of the industries, vocations, institutions and 
organizations of the people of the State. 

This body of eminent Missourians met in convention at 
Kansas City on November 24 and 25, 1916—two hundred 
delegates being present. Here organization was effected and 
plans adopted. 

The Centennial Committee decided that local and 
regional Centennial Celebrations be held in the several coun- 
ties in Missouri from 1918 to 1921, culminating in six State- 
wide Centennial Celebrations in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Jefferson City and Sedalia in 1920, and in Columbia and St. 
Charles in 1921. The Executive Committee was directed to 
present the needs of the Centennial Celebration movement to 
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the 49th General Assembly. An appropriation was made by 
that body, but owing to the condition of the State’s finances, 
it was not allowed. 

The Centennial Committee then hoped to obtain financial 
support from the 50th Legislature to enable it to carry out 
its plans. Whatever hopes had been entertained were aban- 
doned when other centennial measures and centennial resolu- 
tions were introduced in both houses. All failed in passage 
except the following concurrent resolution introduced by 
Senator S. E, Bronson: 

‘“‘Whereas, The State of Missouri by act of Congress dated 
March 6, 1820, and by final proclamation dated August 10, 1821, 
was admitted to the Union of States on that date and 

‘Whereas, It would be proper and fitting to hold a Centennial 
Celebration on the date of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Missouri’s admission to the Union; therefore be it 

‘Resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, that a special committee of seven be appointed, consisting 
of the Governor, Frederick D. Gardner, Lieutenant Governor, 
Wallace Crossley, the Hon. Samuel F. O’Fallon, Speaker of the 
House, and two members, one Democrat and one Republican, of 
the Senate and two members of the House of Representatives, one 
Democrat and one Republican, who shall be empowered to organize 
as a permanent committee to plan a fitting celebration for a Cen- 
tennial Celebration. 

‘“‘Be It Further Resolved, that said committee when appointed 
be requested to organize at an early date, and report to the General 
Assembly that any appropriation necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this resolution in keeping with the report of the committee, 
when made and adopted, may be made before the assembly ad- 
journs.”’ 


To give effect to this resolution an appropriation of $20,- 
000 was made. This appropriation was not allowed owing to 
the condition of the State’s finances. 

If centennial celebrations are to be held in Missouri in 
1920, it will devolve upon the counties and cities of the State 
to feature them. This can be done and successfully. Howard 
county held a great homecoming in 1916 in honor of her hun- 
dreth birthday. A centennial gathering convened in Columbia, 
on January 8, 1918, at the annual meeting of The State His- 
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torical Society to commemorate the centennial of the presenta- 
tion in Congress of Missouri’s first petitions for statehood. 
The Missouri Press Association held a memorable centennial 
celebration at New Franklin on May 9, 1919, to commemorate 
the founding of the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick 
Advertiser, the first newspaper founded west of St. Louis, and 
erected a monument in honor of its founders. Palmyra and 
Marion county are planning a centennial celebration of 
significance this July. It is now too late, perhaps, for compil- 
ing a centennial history of the State that would be a scholarly 
contribution. Such work takes time. The study of Missouri 
history, homecomings and celebrations, and pageants, are 
possible. 

Not on an artificial and mercenary basis should Mis- 
souri’s Centenary be placed. Such an event is rather historical, 
educational, patriotic and inspirational. The warning voiced 
by the Indiana centennial committee may well be remembered: 
“Beware of commercialized patriotism; eliminate the street 
fair and carnival idea; do not make your organization too 
complex; do not attempt too many things; and localize rather 
than centralize your celebrational activities.” 

The objects of Missouri’s centennial should be first to 
do honor to the founders of the State and to reveal the annals 
of her past by reviewing her hundred years of progress. 
Second, to consider her advance in industry and agriculture, 
her natural resources, and her contributions to civilization 
made in science, art and letters. Third, to make vital and 
concrete the history of Missouri in the minds of the school 
boys and girls of the State. Fourth, to foster a patriotism 
of honest public service by a study of the lives of those on 
Missouri's honor roll in every line of achievement who lived 
for others and who made their country worth dying for. 

These objects may be partially realized by a study of the 
resources and history of Missouri, and of the lives of her 
eminent citizens. This study may be followed by community 
festivals around the rural schools and by civic parades and 
pageants in larger places. The writing of the local history of 
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the school communities, stressing the lives of its builders and 
makers, would result in much fruit. No community, how- 
ever small, is without its history of interest and value. A 
story of daring and privation, of struggle and sentiment, of 
labor and achievements, may be found in every hamlet. 
This local history, full of legend and color, should be presented 
in exhibits and exercises, dignified and impressive. So may 
come reverence and pride in the past, faith and promise in 
the future. 

For arousing interest in Missouri’s Centennial these 
subjects, adapted together with additions from the scheme 
presented by the Indiana centennial committee, are suggested 
for consideration: 


1. The Study of General Missouri History during 1919, 
1920 and 1921. 
2. The Study of Missouri’s Admission into the Union. 
3. The Study of the Lives of Eminent Missourians. 
4. Missouriin Peace and War. 
5. Education in the Development of the State. 
(a) Elementary Education. 
(b) Collegiate Education. 
(1) Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
(2) Technical and Trades Education. 
6. Religious History and Life of the State. 
7. The Evolution of Domestic Life and Household Arts. 
8. The Role of Labor in Material Development. 
9. The Contribution of Foreign Nations to the Wealth of 


Citizenship. 
10. Missouri Literature and Authors. 
11. Music. 


12. Art and Architecture. 
13. Permanent Memorials. 
14. Civic Development. 
15. Recreation Centers and Park Development. 

16. Rural Recreations and Entertainment. 

17. Club Life in Relation to Community Betterment. 
18. The Press in Missouri History. 

19. The Law. 

20. Medicine. 

21. Public Health. 

22. Athletics and Sports. 
Charities and Corrections. 











































24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

To facilitate schools and communities in taking up the 
first three subjects, some special suggestions on printed litera- 
ture may be helpful. 

Subject 1: Altho the books covering this are many, 
only a small number are in print, hence available. Of those 
available, only those most consulted, so far as statistics in The 
State Historical Society of Missouri show, are here mentioned. 
For elementary reading, adapted especially for children, are: 
Rader’s History of Missouri (Hugh Stephens Printing Com- 
pany, Jefferson City, 65 cents), and Loeb and Viles’ History 
of Missouri, etc., (American Book Company). For advanced 
reading adapted for high school and college students and for 
adults, are: Houck’s History of Missouri, (3 vols., may be 
obtained from Naeter Bros., Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
reduced price from $18 to $6)—a work that should be in the 
hands of every student of Missouri history—; Stevens’ Mis- 
sourt The Center State, (4 vols., The S. J. Viarke Publishing 
Company, St. Louis)—the first two volumes deal with Mis- 
souri history, the last two with biographies—a very interesting 
and valuable work, fully illustrated and finely bound; Vio- 
lette’s History of Missouri (D. C. Heath and Company, $1.60) 
a topical history of Missouri, based on standard works and 
monographs, the best single volume of general Missouri 
history; The Missouri Historical Review, (13 vols., The State 
Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, current 
annual volumes, $1.00, unbound set of 13 vols., $26.00, 
bound $42.00)—devoted exclusively to both scholarly and 
popular articles on Missouri history and biography, compiled 
by the ablest historians in the State. 

Subject 2: The books suggested for a study of general 
Missouri history, have a chapter on Missouri’s admission into 
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Agriculture and Horticulture. 
Forestry. 

Stock Raising and Farming Resources. 
7fanufactures, Commerce and Trade, 
Mining. 

Transportation. 

Pageantry and Festivals. 

Home Coming for All Missourians. 
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the Union. The only current work devoted entirely to this 
subject is Shoemaker’s Missouri’s Struggle For Statehood, 
1804-1821 (Hugh Stephens Printing Company, Jefferson 
City, Mo., $5.10)—‘‘a book that has put all students of Mis- 
souri and American history greatly in its debt.” 

Subject 3: Collective biographies of eminent Missouri- 
ans are out of print. Moreover, practically all such works were 
devoted to lawyers, judges and statesmen. The only book 
available on this subject today that is representative of Mis- 
sourians who were eminent in art, literature, exploration, 
education, invention, journalism, reform, war and state- 
craft, is Shoemaker’s Missouri's Hall of Fame (Missouri Book 
Company, Columbia, Missouri, 80 cents). 

Information on the other subjects may be obtained from 
these suggested sources: Historical works already listed; 
free reports of State Boards and institutions, as the Labor 
Bureau, Secretary of State, State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, State Board of Agriculture, State Agricultural 
College, State Superintendent of Schools, Bureau of Geology 
and Mines; the State of Missouri, distributed by The State 
Historical Society of Missouri; History of Education in Mis- 
souri, by Prof. C. A. Phillips (Hugh Stephens Printing Com- 
pany); church histories; local county, city and town histories; 
historical articles in country and city newspapers; and ac- 
counts of pioneers. 

The schools, colleges and universities of the State will 
form natural centers for celebration activities. Many have 
excellent library facilities, and all have progressive, public 
spritied men and women willing to assist their section in 
making this observance a success. Private initiative on the 
part of citizens of the State may be relied on to work out those 
plans of celebration best adapted to local needs and condi- 
tions. 

Missouri’s Centennial will be commemorated by her citi- 
zens. This anniversary will be observed. To honor her 
makers, to recount her past, to plan her future, and above all 
to instill and strengthen love of State and Nation, should be 
the objects of Missouri’s Centennial. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The present article on Missouri and the War is the sixth 
installment of the series begun two years ago. The style of 
presentation was purposely popular. Owing to this and the 
opportuneness of subject matter, the series has been widely 
reproduced thru the Missouri press. Considering the lack of 
historical perspective owing to our nearness to facts presented, 
the articles may be regarded as accurate. Altho little more 
than annals and generalizations based on official reports, the 
statements made may be accepted with little hesitation. To 
withstand the temptation of indulging State pride was diffi- 
cult. The author has, however, been consciously on his guard 
against such laudation except where it was undoubtedly 
based on fact. If anything, these articles erred on the side of 
modesty and are on that account reliable for reference. Sc 
far as we know, this magazine was the first to carry such a 
series of articles, dealing with a State’s war activities from so 
general a point of view, compiled according to a systematic 
plan, and based as a whole on the undisputed evidence of 
official documents. 

The reproduction in the Review of the paper on The Mis- 
souri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, by Mr. E. W. 
Stephens, was made possible by the kind courtesy of the School 
of Journalism, of the University of Missouri. The prominence 
of the author as an editor, writer, publisher, citizen and 
Christian gentleman, makes his historical writings interesting 
and valuable. As chairman of the Missouri Intelligencer 
Centennial Committee of the Missouri Press Association, Mr. 
Stephens planned and executed an observance of the founding 
of the first American newspaper west of St. Louis that will 
long be remembered by the hundreds of persons attending the 
noteworthy celebration at New Franklin on May 9, 1919. 
Mr. E. W. Stephens was the first president of this Society. 
His interest in Missouri history dates back decades when his 
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Columbia Missouri Herald, edited with Dean Walter Williams, 
was called ‘‘the best country newspaper in America.’’ Readers 
of the Review will find much of interest and information 
in this recent compilation of Mr. Stephens. 

To Hon. Geo. A. Mahan, one of the leading citizens of 
Hannibal, is the Review indebted for the information collected 
relating to the life of Rear Admiral Robert E. Coontz. Marion 
county, Missouri, has enjoyed high position in producing 
eminent citizens. Among these is the subject of the sketch 
included under Missourians Abroad. Missouri can take pride 
in the rearing of such a son. His success in the Nation’s 
service casts credit on his native heath. 

Belated but not untimely is the publication of The 
Lawyer in Missouri One Hundred Years Ago by the late Judge 
Jno. F. Philips. Among the many polished, historical addresses 
delivered at the Daniel Boone Tavern in Columbia on January 
8, 1918, none equalled this masterpiece by that dean and 
leader of afterdinner speakers, Judge Philips. Many stories 
were interspersed by the speaker which he later omitted in 
themanuscript. To those who heard this address, it may seem 
that some of the rich flavor is lost by the omissions. We 
regret that the Judge’s modesty in print forbade him from 
reproducing what he had the temerity to utter in public. 
Judge Philips never deprecated this speech. In fact he was 
rather proud of it. He submitted three manuscripts before 
he finally approved the one herein set forth. 

Judging from the many comments received, the valuable 
series of articles on Early Days on Grand River and the Mormon 
War by Mr. Rollin J. Britton, of Kansas City,is being recog- 
nized as one of the most unbiased, historically accurate presen- 
tations of this subject that has appeared. The Review has 
been especially favored in obtaining the fruits of Mr. Britton’s 
careful researches. It is also grateful for the courtesy extended 
it by Mr. H.S. Salisbury, historian of The Journal of History, 
Lamoni, Iowa, in loaning the interesting cuts for illustration 
in this magazine. 

Missouri's Centennial, was prepared by the author for 
The Missouri School Journal and first appeared in that publi- 
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cation last month. The subject matter makes it opportune 
for reproduction here. If Missouri’s centennial results only in 
arousing interest in Missouri history, it will bear rich 
fruit. The purpose of this article is frankly to stimulate such 
interest by suggestion rather than by rule. 

While in Jefferson City recently, Mr. J. N. Stonebraker, 
editor of the Carrollton Republican-Record and president of 
the Missouri Press Association, asked why the Review had 
discontinued publishing its lists of Historical Articles in 
Missouri Newspapers. Mr. Stonebraker said that to him, 
an editor, thése Articles meant much. They had served 
as a criterion of his own work in comparison with other editors. 
They had served as guides in suggesting to him the almost 
virgin field of local history feature articles. In short, he said 
that they had been a stimulus and an inspiration to him and 
he knew to others. Dr. Walter B. Stevens, of St. Louis, 
president of The State Historical Society of Missouri, was 
appealed to and endorsed every statement made by Mr. 
Stonebraker. Dr. Stevens said that from his experience as 
Washington correspondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
for over two decades, as an editor, reporter and historian, he 
regarded these Articles as one of the most valuable depart- 
ments of the Review. A number of editors over the State were 
written to and all held the same opinion. It is, therefore, a 
pleasure to announce that beginning in this issue will regularly 
appear lists of the historical articles currently appearing in 
Missouri newspapers. It will take perhaps two issues to bring 
these down to date as the last list in the Review ended in 
August, 1917. 

This Society was the first to carefully and systematically 
invoice all the important historical and biographical articles 
currently appearing in the newspapers of a State. It began 
this in April, 1915, and it has been continued to date. Owing 
to lack of funds the reproduction of these in the Review was 
discontinued in August, 1917. It is obvious to all that this 
work virtually unlocks a new library of thousands of titles 
which would otherwise be sealed in the bound newspaper files 
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except to the research worker. Again, it furnishes a ready 
reference on the deaths and obituary notices of the eminent 
deceased. 


Appreciation: 
Among the letters of appreciation received, these have 
been selected for reproduction: 


‘“‘T have read all of your articles on Missouri and the War with 
much pleasure, especially your fifth article in the last issue of the 
Review, which makes mention of so many prominent Missourians. 
Your articles are very valuable because it is history written as the 
events take place.” 

Geo. A. Mahan, 
Hannibal, Mo., 
October 17, 1918. 


“Having duly received the copy of the Review containing the 
information I sought concerning Gen. Crowder I proceeded to read 
the article in question and did not cease reading till I had covered 
the entire number. It certainly is interesting and inspiring from 
first to last. I am so hungry for more that I enclose $1.00 to pay 
for the numbers received. Congratulations on the splendid edi- 
torial which so fairly points out both the commendable and un- 
worthy features of the “St. Louis Notes.” 

A. A. Jeffrey, 
Forest City, Mo., 
October 17, 1918. 


“The State Historical Society, the object of which is the collec- 
tion and preservation, exhibition and publication of material for 
the study of History, especially the history of Missouri and the 
middle west, is composed of a president, six vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, a secretary and librarian and a board of trustees, con- 
sisting of 26 members, all of whom serve without pay or traveling 
expenses with the exception of the secretary. In the Historical 
Society Library there are 9236 bound volumes of Missouri news 
papers and 180,000 books and pamphlets, many of them invalu- 
able. The membership of the Society consists of 1368 persons, of 
which number 628 are Missouri editorial members. The member- 
ship ought to include every reading citizen of Missouri. The appro- 
priation for the support of the Society for the years 1917-1918 was 
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$16,480, an appropriation that not a penny of will any reading, 
thinking Missourian object to.’’ 
G. W. Martin, Editor, 
The Brookfield Gazette, 
March 1, 1919. 


“The last number of the Review was so fuil of interesting matter 
that I enjoyed it immensely and was forced to pass it on to a friend, 
another former Missourian, and therefore write you to send me 
another copy or two of the same issue.” 

: Judge O. M. Spencer, General 
Counsel C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, 
May 13, 1919. 


“The October number of The Missouri Historical Review 
contains a continuation of Gottfried Duden’s Report, i824-27. 
This is a valuable addition to the pioneer literature of the Mississippi 
Valley.” 

Indiana Magazine of History, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
December, 1918. 


“‘T have read with keenest interest and appreciation your article 
on Judge John F. Philips. Ke and I were mustered into the U. 8S. 
Army on the same day, in the same regiment, and were constant 
and intimate friends up to the time of his death. The last time I 
saw him, in his office in Kansas City, he said to me. ‘“‘Dr. you were 
my Assistant Surgeon in the army, one of my closest and most 
confidential friends and the only Staff Officer now living.” This 
to me was quite a compliment. I again thank you for this, a most 
deserved tribute — one of the ablest, truest, best men I ever knew.”’ 

M. T. Chastain, M. D., 
Marshall, Mo., 
May 23, 1919. 


“The numbers of the Review have been more than usually 
interesting of late. I like the series of articles on Missourians 
Abroad very much as also the articles on the Mormons and many 
others. The Review is doing a fine piece of work.” 

Dr. Wm. G. Bek, Univ. of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, N. D., 
May 25, 1919. 
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“If The Missouri Historical Review had performed but one 
service and that service the publication of the reports of Gottfried 
Duden, translated by William G. Bek, Missourians would for all 
time be indebted to it. 

‘It is of incalculable historical value. 

‘The causes for the stream of German immigrants that flocked 
to Missouri and settled the hill counties along the Missouri River 
from St. Louis to Lexington, from 1825 to 1860, are made clear. 

“The seed of Duden’s reports undoubtedly sent the better 
class of German immigrants, the 1848 revolutionists, to Missouri 
also. 

“The wonderful particularity with which this report details 
facts and modes of American life about the year 1825 is nothing less 
than marvelous.” 

J. C. Fisher, Editor 
Lawyers and Bankers Quarterly and 
Fishers Probate Law Directory, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
May 10, 1919. 


‘‘Was delighted to see the State Flag in The Missouri Historical 
Review. As Chairman of the Committee on Patriotic Education, 
Webster Chapter, D. A. R., I had the honor of carrying the flag 
in the D. A. R. parade yesterday, Decoration Day, when we un- 
veiled a marker to our eleven heroes who fell in the late war.” 

Mrs. L. Louise Marsh, 
Webster Groves, Mo., 
June, 2, 1919. 


“T have read with interest your tribute to my uncle, Judge 
Philips, in the April issue of The Missouri Historical Review. It 
is admirable as a distinctively correct interpretation of his character 
and talents and is itself faultless in composition.” 

W. H. Philips, 
Marshall, Mo., 
June 3, 1919. 


The October Review: 

Members of the Society will be favored with some note- 
worthy contributions in the October issue of the Review. 
Prof. Wm. G. Bek, of the University of North Dakota, a 
native of Missouri, will begin his remarkable series of articles 
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on the Followers of Duden. Diaries nearly a century old, 
kept by those who emigrated here to escape the militarism and 
feudal slavery of Europe, have been collected by Dr. Bek 
who has translated them and added notes for publication. 
These documents present one of the most striking pictures of 
pioneer Missouri to be found. Written without thought of 
being made public, their authors gave free rein to depicting 
their impressions of their new home. The valuable address of 
Dr. H. W. Loeb, of St. Louis, on One Hundred Years of Medi- 
cine in Missouri, which was delivered at the Missouri Cen- 
tennial Celebration at Columbia, on January 8, 1918, will be 
included in this number. Even the doctors of the State, 
except those who have specialized in Missouri history, will be 
surprised to learn of the high rank occupied by Missouri in 
the field of medicine during the last century. Prof. Sam T. 
Bratton, instructor in geography, department of geology 
and geography, University of Missouri, will present the results 
of some of his researches on early Missouri history in a paper 
on the Inefficiency of Water Transportation in Missouri—A 
Geographical Factor in the Development of Railroads. 

In the October Review will also appear the first of a series 
of articles reprinted from Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico— 
An Unwritten Leaf of the War, by John N. Edwards. This book 
is one of the rarest on Missouri and the Civil War. It was 
privately printed in a limited edition. From the present 
scarcity of the work, either the edition was very small or most 
of the copies were destroyed or have since been lost. The work 
is seldom listed in second-hand book catalogues and the large 
auction book sales in the East have not offered it for decades. 
The late Mr. F. A. Sampson did not have a copy in his col- 
lection and was unable to obtain one during his connection 
with this Society. He left this memorandum on a slip of 
paper, ‘Be on the lookout for Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico— 
Edwards.” It was not until this spring that a copy was listed 
at a price within reason and was obtained by the Society. 
Owing to these facts, the interest and value attached to the 
subject matter, the polished language of the author and his 
high stanaing as a journalist, and further because of the many 
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requests this Society has received regarding the work, the 
Review will reprint it in full. This book should not be confused 
with Shelby and His Men or with Noted Guerillas, by the same 
author, which are still frequently met with in the book stores. 

The papers on Missourians Abroad, Early Days on Grand 
River and the Mormom War, Historical Articles in Missouri 
Newspapers and Historical Notes and Commenis, will also be 
continued in the October Review. 

These contributions in this single issue of the Review, 
if copyrighted would sell for at least five dollars. All citizens of 
the State are being given an opportunity to obtain an entire 
year’s subscription to the magazine of this character at one- 
fifth that cost. The membership in this Society is large and is 
increasing rapidly. It should be, however, at least five thousand 
and it is not beyond out expectation that this number will be en- 
rolled in the near future. If youas a member of this Society are 
satisfied with its publication and are convinced that ils articles are 
helpful, interesting and instructive to you, kindly send the Ediior the 
names of ten persons in your locality whom you would recommend 
for membership in this institution. One member of this Society 
even sent check last winter for ten dollars to pay the membership 
dues of ten of his friends for one year. Nine of these ten men 
after receiving the April Review wrote a letter of appreciation to 
this magazine and requested permanent enrollment as active, 
pay members. 

As a reader of this magazine, you have probably watched 
its change of policy during the last two or three years. The 
change was forwarded by the late war. More articles of interest 
and of special significance on events today, have appeared. 
The Mexican Border Troubles occasioned the sketch of Gen. 
Pershing under Missourians Abroad, followed by similar articles 
on those who have achieved fame outside the boundaries of the 
State. The Great War brought out the series on Missouri and 
the War. The completion of Missouri’s new capitol necessi- 
tated Dr. Vile’s scholarly contribution on Missouri's Capitals 
and Capitols. Missouri's approaching centennial resulted in 
those fascinating sketches by Dr. Walter B. Stevens on Mis- 
souri's Centennial and Missourians One Hundred Years Ago. 
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And so it has been, not neglecting, however, the field of past 
historic contributions as the remarkable translation of Duden’s 
Report, the history of the Mormon War, the origin of the names 
of Missouri Counties, the Missouri Soldier, Merchant, Lawyer 
and Doctor One Hundred Years Ago, the story of Missouri- 
Montana Highways, the first Railroad Convention in St. Louis, 
and many more. 

The future policy of this magazine will continue to be along 
these lines. The purpose will be to make The Missouri Historicai 
Review so interesting and instructive that it can compete for 
readers with the higher class of so-called, and properly, popular 
magazines of the East circulating today in Missouri. 

One day this last May brought four letters relating to the 
April Review. One was from an educator of well known eminence, 
a historian of highest scholarship, a man of travel and remark- 
able training. Another was from a lawyer, a jurist of State-wide 
fame, a man who once sat on the bench. Another was from a 
country banker, a financier of ability, a conservative leader in 
his section. The last was from a merchant in a Central Mis- 
souri town. The educator and the lawyer wrote that they en- 
joyed reading the Review because it was interesting and up-to- 
date and that they filed it because it was valuable. The banker 
and the merchant wrote that they read the Review because it 
was practical and instructive. 


First Catholic Indian School in the United States: 

Nearly a century has passed since the founding of St. 
Regis Seminary near the quaint old creole village of St. Ferdi- 
nand or Florissant, as it is called today. Altho unknown to all 
save a few and not even mentioned in history, this institution 
established on Missouri soil in 1823 was the First Catholic 
Indian School in the United States. Its annals were brief, its 
purpose and labors lasting. For the short period of eight years 
(1823-1831) this pioneer institution, the first of its kind in this 
Nation, was an object of care and solicitude to many. Its trials 
and financial difficulties eventually forced it to close, but its 
example was followed elsewhere. For several years it received 
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financial support from the United States Government, the total 
amount paid being $3,500. To its projector, Louis Valentine 
William Du Bourg, Bishop of Louisiana, and its active head, 
Father Van Quickenborne, are the honor of the institution. An 
interesting article on this institution is found in The Catholic 
Historical Review for January, 1919, (Vol. IV, No. 4), by Rev. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., of St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, from which these notes have been taken. 


THE MISSOURI PRESS ASSOCIATION AND JOURNALISM WEEK. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of The Missouri Press 
Association was held this year May 7th-9th during the tenth 
annual Journalism Week at the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. The new officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, J. N. Stonebraker, editor of the Carrollton Republican- 
Record; first vice-president, R. Earl Hodges, editor Mokane 
Missourian ; second vice-president, W. C. Kapp, Editor Warrens- 
burg Siar-Journal; secretary, Lewis Lamkin, editor Lee’s Summit 
Journal; treasurer, Lewis W. Moore, editor Hume Border 
Telephone. 

Journalism Week in Missouri is more than a convention of 
four hundred members. It is rather a popular educational 
institution open five days in the year to all citizens and attended 
mainly by Missouri editors and authors. Two Statewide organi- 
zations hold meeting during Journalism Week—The Missouri 
Press Association and The Missouri Writers’ Guild. Eminent 
journalists and authors are also present from over the Nation to 
deliver addresses. Another feature of Journalism Week is the 
banquet given by the School of Journalism. Beginning in 1915 
with a ‘‘Made-In-Missouri” banquet, succeeding ones have been 
equally unique. This year it was a ‘‘Made-in-St. Louis” banquet 
and next year it will be a “Made-in-the-Philippines” dinner. 

Journalism Week this year was especially noteworthy. 
On May the eighth, Mr. Ward C. Neff, now of Chicago, but 
formerly of Kansas City, broke the first sod for the new journal- 
ism building. The funds for the building were given by Mr. Neff. 
5 
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The building will be a memorial to Mr. Neff’s father, J. H. Neff, 
founder of the Corn Belt Dailies and former mayor of Kansas 
City. It will be named for the elder Neff. Mr. Neff isa graduate 
from the School of Journalism. He is vice-president of the Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies and editor of the Daily Drovers’ Journal of 
Chicago. The gift is significant. It is the first of its kind made 
to the University of Missouri. Its purpose is to perpetuate 
in a progressive way the first school of its kind in the United 
States—the Missouri School of Journalism. This public spirited 
gift made for such public good is worthy of highest commenda- 
tion. 

The other significant feature of this meeting of The Mis- 
souri Press Association was the celebration by that body at New 
Franklin on May the ninth of the centennial ot the founding of 
The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser on April 
23, 1819. This newspaper was the first American sheet estab- 
lished west of St. Louis. It was Missouri's pioneer country 
newspaper. The citizens of New Franklin and of Howard county 
gave the visitors one of those hospitable welcomes that have 
always characterized the “Mother of Counties.” A basket dinner 
was served on tables extending over a block long in the main 
street of the town. Addresses were delivered by Mr. E. W. 
Stephens, chairman of the centennial committee, Dean Walter 
Williams, dean of the School of Journalism, Mr. J. N. Stone- 
braker, president of The Missouri Press Association, and Capt. 
Samuel W. Ravenel, of New Franklin. A marker of stone, eleven 
feet high, donated by the Press Association, was dedicated to 
indicate the site of the Missouri Inielligencer office. 


KANSAS CITY. 


The Kansas City Chamber of Commerce has recently 
gathered figures showing the rank of their city in various lines. 
Kansas City is about twenty-first in population. Its standing 
in things that represent not quantity of population but quality 
are: 

First— 
Pullman business. 
Sale of agricultural implements. 
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Yellow pine lumber. 
Hay Market. 

Farming territory. 
Tributary trade. 

Miles of park boulevard. 
Winter wheat. 

Stock and feed cattle. 

Second— 

Railroad center. 

Live stock market. 
Packing center. 

Horse and mule market. 

Third— 

Flour milling capacity and production. 
Grain market. 
Lumber. 
Poultry and eggs. 
Telegraph business. 
Fifth— 
Bank clearings. 
Grain elevator capacity. 


ST. LOUIS THE FUR CAPITAL. 


(From Kansas City Star.) 


On almost the same spot where 150 years ago old Pierre 
Laclede bargained with trappers, who brought down furs from 
the great unknown Northwest, now stands the world’s greatest 
fur market. At this market, on Elm Street, near the river front, 
in St. Louis, 84% million dollars worth of furs were sold at a 
9-day international auction last January. 

It’s a far call from Pierre Chouteau and his rugged, coon- 
skin capped patrons to the richly fed and richly garbed buyers 
at the fur auctions today. And there is a vast stretch between 
the prices, too. In Chouteau’s day the annual value of the entire 
fur catch sold in St. Louis was only about $200,000 and that 
trade came from the whole virgin territory of the Northwest. 
Now the total yield of the three annual sales held in St. Louis 
runs up to something like 15 million dollars. 
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SEE MISSOURI FIRST. 
(From The Evening Missourian, Columbia.) 


With the arrival of spring and the coming of summer, people 
begin to make plans for summer trips and outings. ‘‘The East’’ 
and ‘“‘the West” are the places that most Missourians aspire to 
visit and California, Colorado or New York is the acme of a summer 
pleasure trip to them. Next in favor probably comes Niagara 
with the Great Lakes closely following. 

But within our own state we have places of scenic beauty and 
historic interest that would rival any of these. Let us plan our 
trips in our own state this year and see its places of beauty and 
interest. 

Beside St. Louis and Kansas City, which are both leading 
cities of the country, Missouri has many other places of note. 
Probably no other town in the United States hss preserved more of 
the surroundings of its great men than Hannibal, Mo., has of Mark 
Twain, ‘‘the world’s greatest humorist.”” The buildings still stand 
where Mark Twain spent his boyhood and where he began work in 
@ newspaper office. Several miles up the Mississippi River from 
Hannibal is the famous Mark Twain cave, in which many of the 
scenes in “Tom Sawyer” are laid. Over in Florida, Monroe County, 
is a cottage owned by M. A. Violette which marks Mark Twain's 
birthplace. 

Pike County, the home of Champ Clark, is also the home of the 
largest nurseries in the world—the Stark Brothers’ nurseries in 
Louisiana. ‘For its country homes, its miles of rock road and its 
old estates, Pike County is not to be surpassed,’’ it has been said. 

Nor does Missouri lack in health resorts. Excelsior Springs, 
with its twenty-seven different mineral waters its fine hotels and 
its country club, can vie with Colorado Springs and Hot Springs. 

No country in the world surpasses the Ozarks of Southwest 
Missouri for rustic beauty. For cultured beauty there is the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden in St. Louis, which today takes rank among 
the leading scientific institutions of the world. 

In Howard County near Franklin stands the marker of the 
site of the first newspaper printed west of St. Louiz, The Missouri 
Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser. 

And so is Missouri the home of many other places of beauty 
and interest. Let’s become acquainted with them this summer and 
see Missouri first! 


SLAVE OWNERS FEARED ADVENT OF STEAM ROAD. 
(From St. Louis Republic.) 


Macon, Mo., Jan. 31—The approaching sixtieth anniversary of 
the completion of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad across North- 
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ern Missouri is causing some interest among the older railroad men 
connected with the line, and it is likely that there will be obser- 
vance of the anniversary at Hannibal, Brookfield and St. Joseph, 
the important railroad towns on the line in Missouri. The track 
layers began at Hannibal on the east and at St. Joe on the west, 
working toward each other. The connection was made at Utica, 
. in Livingston County, February 13, 1859. 

As far as known, there are no men now connected with the road 
who were with it during the first year of its operation. Two of the 
longest to remain in the service of the company were Trainmaster 
George H. Davis, now living in Quincy, Ill., and Isaac N. Wilbur, 
who retired as master mechanic after 50 years’ continuous service, 
and who died at Brookfield a few years ago. 

The credit for putting the Hannibal & St. Joe Railroad on the 
map belongs more to Gov. Robert Stewart, possibly than to any 
other man. Stewart was the Col. Sellers of his day. The main 
difference was that with Gov. Stewart the dreams came true. 
It was his wonderful enthusiasm and personality that shook up the 
pioneers along the projected pathway of the iron horse, and made 
them rally to its support, and then he got a bill through Congress 
for a grant of alternate sections of vacant lands 10 miles on each 
side ofthe road when located. 


CURIOUS OBJECTIONS. 


Stewart mixed with the planters and the people of the towns 
and won them completely. It was necessary to do this, because the 
idea of running a railroad through a new country was objectionable 
to the settlers for many reasons, some of them curious. The noise 
of the cars would frighten stock, the smoke from the locomotives 
would go into houses and stores and ruin things. The cars would be 
a constant source of danger to people crossing the tracks, and the 
iron highway would be an invitation to the slaves to escape from 
their masters. One by one Stewart answered these objections in 
public speeches and in discussion at the village stores. The people 
realized that Stewart had no personal ax to grind, and that he was 
only interested in the development of this great State. 

The Hannibal & St. Joe Road is now a part of the great Burl- 
ington system, but it will always remain as a monument to the 
enterprise and far-sightedness of Gov. Stewart and his associates. 

The early operation of the Hannibal & St. Joe Road was at- 
tended by many difficulties, some of which had been prophecied 
by those opposing it. The rails were light, the roadbed soft and 
many accidents resulted from washouts. 
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OLD-TIME WAGES. 


In the light of present wages, those paid in the early days were 
amusing. An expert engineer received $2.50 a day, and his day 
might last from 7 in the morning until midnight; firemen, $1.50 a 
day; brakemen, a man who absolutely had to twist brakes, $1.25 
aday. Tie choppers were paid $1 a day. 

The road was just beginning to get in shape to make money 
when the Civil War came on. It was operated under Government 
protection and used laizely for the transportation of troops and 
supplies. This excited the hostility of bushwhackers, who fired 
bridges and wrecked trains and who made life a constant misery 
for the crews. To stop these raids the Government established 
blockhouses at all the principal streams and placed garrisons in 
them. Gen. Grant’s first service in the Civil War was in charge of 
a guard to protect the bridge at Salt River, in Shelby County. 
The old men of the ‘“‘Joe’’ have all passed along to the great terminal 
above, but they have left worthy descendants who are maintaining 
the prestige of their fathers, and today the words “‘old reliable’’ 
have a recognized meaning throughout the railroad world. 


PERSONAL. 


H. M. Blossom: Born in St. Louis in 1867; died in New 
York City March 23, 1919. Blossom was educated in the old 
Stoddard School in St. Louis and early in life engaged in the 
insurance business. An interest in music, writing and stage 
affairs caused him to go to New York, where he first became 
known as the author of a racetrack comedy, ‘“‘Checkers.”” He 
later became famous as the writer of song words in musical 
plays. Among his most notable successes were “The Yankee 
Consul,” “Mile. Modiste,”’ ‘““The Red Mill” and “The Only 
Girl.” 

Hon. James M. Cravens: Born in Franklin county, 
Indiana, October 8, 1832; died at Sarcoxie, Missouri, February 
12, 1919. Mr. Cravens came to Missouri in 1866 and settled on 
a farm near Auilla, where he was actively engaged in farming for 
44 years. He was elected a member of the lower house of the 
Missouri General Assembly in 1882 and served one term. 

Judge Frank P. Divelbiss: Born in Ray county, Missouri, 
October 5, 1870; died at Richmond, Missouri, April 13, 1919. 
He was educated at Avalon Academy and the University of 
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Missouri, graduating from the latter institution in 1896. He 
served as judge of the Probate court of Ray county from 1902 
to 1908, when he resigned from office. In 1912 he was elected 
judge of the seventh judicial circuit to fill an unexpired term and 
in 1916 was re-elected for a full term. 

Mel P. Moody: Born at Warrensburg, Missouri, March 30, 
1854; died at Warrensburg, March 24, 1919. For a number of 
years he was engaged in business in Warrensburg, later going to 
St. Louis as manager of the Missouri Baptist Publishing House. 
Several years later he opened a branch house for this company in 
Dallas, Texas, but shortly after was forced to resign his position 
on account of ill health. After spending several years in New 
Mexico for his health, he returned to Warrensburg and became 
prominent in country journalism. He was city editor of the 
Daily Star and Star-Journal at Warrensburg and later conducted 
for himself the Johnson County Farmer and the Johnson County 
Democrat. He was one of the best known and most widely 
quoted editors in the state. 

Hon. William Louis Morsey: Born in Warren county, 
Missouri, November 21, 1849; died at Warrenton, Missouri, 
March 19, 1919. He received his education at Central Wesleyan 
College at Warrenton and at Robinson’s Seminary at Danville. 
The first seven years of his active business life were spent in the 
service of the old North Missouri Railway Company. In 1873 
he was associated with his father at Warrenton in the practice of 
law. The following year he was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Warren county and served in that capacity for 16 years. He 
became assistant United States Attorney in 1898 and from 1902 
to 1910 was United States Marshal for the eastern district of 
Missouri. He was prominent in local affairs and served as mayor 
of Warrenton for many years. 

Hon. James P. O’Bannon: Born in Dallas county, Mis- 
souri, July 3, 1858; died at Buffalo, Missouri, April 14, 1919. 
His early life was spent on a farm in Dallas county. In 1882 he 
was elected to the office of circuit clerk and later served as re- 
corder of deeds and clerk of the government land office at Spring- 
field. He was a member of the Senate from the 36th to the 39th 
General Assemblies. In 1896 he was elected president of the 
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Dallas County State Bank at Buffalo and in 1901 organized the 
O’Bannon Banking Company, of which organization he served 
as president until his death. 

Judge John F. Philips: Born December 31, 1834 in Boone 
county, Missouri; died March 13, 1919, at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
He was graduated from the University of Missouri in 1853 and 
from Center College, Kentucky, in 1855. Two years later he 
was admitted as a member of the Missouri bar. He was the 
last surviving member of the convention called by Governor 
Jackson of Missouri in 1861 to determine the relation of the state 
with the Federal Union. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
organized the 7th Missouri Cavalry and became its Colonel, 
serving throughout the war. At the close of the war he went to 
Sedalia and formed a law partnership with Judge Russell Hicks 
and the late Senator Vest. He was later elected as Representa- 
tive to the 44th and 49th Congresses. In 1883 he was named a 
commissioner of the Missouri Supreme Court and in 1885 became 
one of the judges of the Kansas City Court of Appeals. In 1888 
President Cleveland appointed him judge of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Missouri. He retired 
from the Federal bench in 1910. 

Hon. Truman S. Powell: Born October 25, 1842, in La- 
Salle county, Illinois; died at Jefferson City, Missouri, March 
14, 1919. He fought throughout the Civil War as a member of 
Sherman’s army, holding the unique record of fighting in every 
battle that the army engaged in. He was one of the publishers 
of the old Carthage Advance. In 1874 he located in Barton 
county and was publisher of the Barton County Advocaie. In 
1880 he again moved, this time to Galena to become the pub- 
lisher of the Srone County Oracle. Twelve years later he retired 
to a homestead and engaged in farming and fruit raising. He 
served in the 44th General Assembly as Representative from 
Stone county and was a member of the 50th in the same capacity 
at the time of his death. He gained considerable notoriety as the 
original of ‘“‘Dad Howitt,” the title character in Harold Bell 
Wright's book, ‘““The Shepherd of the Hills.” 

Dr. R. D. Shannon: Born in Georgia; died at Sedalia, 
Missouri, March 18, 1919. Hecame to Missouri in 1850 and was 
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educated at the University of Missouri, of which his father was 
at that time president. In 1875 he was elected State Super- 
intendent of Schools, acting in that capacity for eight years. 
Later he was superintendent of schools at Louisiana and Joplin 
and a member of the faculty of the Warrensburg State Normal 
School. He retired from active work several years ago. 

Mrs. Caroline Abbot Stanley: Born in Callaway county, 
Missouri, August 16, 1849; died at Fulton, Missouri, January 
13, 1919. Mrs. Stanley was educated in Fulton, moving to 
Pleasant Hill in 1868, where she was married in 1871. Her 
husband died a few years later and she devoted her time to 
teaching school at Kalamazoo, Michigan. In 1896 she gave up 
teaching to devote all of her time to writing. Her best known 
book is “Order No. 11.” Other works.include “A Modern 
Madonna,” “The Master of the Oaks,” and “The Keeper of the 
Vineyard.” 

C.N.Tolman: Born at Bountiful, Utah, January 24, 1871; 
died at Macon, Missouri, March 5, 1919. After completing his 
education he spent his early life as a teacher, having been 
principal of schools at Plattsburg and Boonville, Missouri. For 
the past fifteen years he had been in the newspaper business, 
working at his profession in Boonville, Plattsburg, St. Joseph, 
Trenton, Kirksville and Macon. He was editor of the Macon 
Daily Chronicle-Herald at the time of his death. 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI 
NEWSPAPERS. 


SEPTEMBER, 1917—JULY, 1918, INCLUSIVE. 


Adair County. Brashear, News 
Dec. 28, 1917. An account of the first automobile in Kirksville and recol- 
lections of early-day motoring in Adair County; 
reprinted from the Kirksville Daily News. 





Kirksville, Journa 

Sept. 13, 1917. Sketch of the life of Prof. A. P. Settle, Dean of Kirksville 
Normal School faculty. 

Dec. 13,1917 Sketch of the life of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, father of 
Science of Osteopathy. (See also Kirksville Graphic 
for Dec. 14, and Kirksville Express for Dec. 12, 1917). 

Apr. 11,1918 Sketch of the life of P. F. Greenwood, pioneer attorney, 

member of Adair County Bar since 1872. 


Andrew County. Savannah Reporter 
Jan. 11,1918 Sketch of the life of Judge John R. Caldwell, former 
county official. (See also Savannah Democrat for 
Jan. 18). 
July 5, 1918 Savannah Democrat 
Sketch of the life of J. L. Bennett, pioneer citizen and 
former county official. 


Atchison County. Fairfax Forum 
Apr. 5, 1918 Sketch of the life of Gustavus Bayha, pioneer. 
Apr. 12,1918 Sketch of the life of W. T. Bell, Confederate veteran. 





Rockport, Atchison County Mail 

Oct. 19,1917 Reminiscences of High Creek community in former 
years. 

Dec. 14,1917 Sketch of the life of Hon. A. E. Wyatt, legislator and 
pioneer citizen. 

Jan. 11,1918 Sketch of the life of Judge R. E. Christian, pioneer citizen 
and politician. 

Feb. 8,1918 Sketch of the life of W. F. Rankin, extensive farmer of 
Atchison County. 

Apr. 19,1918 Sketch of the life of Sylvester Hall, pioneer. 

May 17,1918 Sketch of the life of Alexander Gibb, former county 

official. 





Tarkio, Avalanche 

Nov. 2,1917 Sketch of the life of John McNulty, Union veteran and 
Atchison County pioneer. 

Jan. 25,1918 Reminiscences of York Church, J. N. Ely tells of the 

founding of Presbyterian Church. 
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Audrain County. Mexico, Intelligencer (weekly) 
Sept. 20,1917 Sketch of the life of Col. J. H. Talbot, Confederate secret 
service veteran. 





Mexico, Missouri Message 
Jan. 17,1918 The weather 100 years ago, statistics of 1816. 





Mexico, Weekly Ledger 

Apr. 25,1918 Some history of Ringo Hotel, told in connection with an 
account of its burning. (See also Weekly Intelligencer 
for Apr. 25). 


Vandalia, Leader 

Dec. 28,1918 Missouri’s Centennial, reprinted from the Columbia 
Evening Missourian. 

May 3,1918 The Price Family in Pike County, reprinted from the 
Louisiana Press-Journal. 

July 12,1918 Sketch of the life of Capt. Thomas Alford, pioneer citizen 

and Confederate veteran. Sketch contains account of 

Capt. Alford's trip to California in the ‘49's. See also 

Vandalia Mail for July 5. 











, Mail 

Nov. 23,1917 Sketch of the life of W. L. Shattuck, Union veteran and 
pioneer citizen. 

Jan. 4,1918 Persons and places of other days, reminiscences of 
pioneer days. See also issue of Jan. 11. 


Barry County. Monett, Times 
Apr. 5,1918 Sketch of the life of R. L. Matthews, former county 
official and Civil War veteran. 
Apr. 26,1918 Special industrial edition, with sketch of Monett in- 
dustries, churches, schools, prominent citizens and short 
history of the town. 


Barton County. Lamar, Democrat 
Mar. 14,1918 Sketch of the life of M. L. Stewart, Union veteran and 
pioneer farmer and traveling salesman. 





Lamar, Republican-Sentinel 

Jan. 31,1918 Sketch of the life of Lafayette Lesher, Union veteran. 
Feb. 21,1918 Sketch of the life of F. W. Horselton, Union veteran. 
Mar. 14,1918 Sketch of the life of M. L. Stewart, Union veteran. 





Liberal, News 
May 24,1918 Sketch of the life of Emery 8S. Bowen, Union veteran. 


Bates County. Butler, Bates County Democrat 
Sept. 20,1917 Half century ago in beautiful Butler, recollections of Mrs. 
Emma Sherman. 
Nov. 8,1917 Some interesting church history, how and when Presby- 
terian Church was organized in Butler. 
Mar. 7, 1918 Interesting historical facts about Butler. 





, Bates County Record 
Mar. 1,1918 On historic ground, some facts about site of old Harmony 
mission. 
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Butler, Republican-Press 
“About General Pershing”; reprinted from the Kansas 


Sketch of the life of James R. Boyles, Confederate 


. Times 
















Sept. 


Oct. 


Boone County. 


Bollinger County. 


6, 1917 


11, 1917 

























Sketch of the life of F. C. Smith, Civil War veteran, 
member of Bledsoe's battery. 

Sketch of the life of J. C. Clark, pioneer citizen and 
former county official. (See also the Butler Republican- 
Press for May 3). 

Sketch of the life of Thomas J. Smith, attorney and 
former county official. (See also the Butler, Bates 
County Democrat for May 2, and the Republican Press 
for May 3). 


Marble Hill, Press 
Sketch of the life of Mayor J. 8. Hill, Confederate veteran 
and pioneer newspaper man. 
History of Presbyterian Church in Bollinger County. 


May 17,1918 

City Star. 
May 24, 1918 

veteran. 
Apr. 25, 1918 
May 2, 1918 


Ashland, Bugle 


From a journal of 1857, prices of commodities for that 


year. 
Sketch of the life of W. T. Hall, Confederate veteran. 


Centralia, Fireside Guard 

Story of a buffalo hunt in the winter of 1876 and 1877. 

Reminiscences, description of rural life in Missouri 
before the Civil War. 

Battle of Lexington, a detailed account. 

Missouri history from 1803 to 1860. 

Pioneer Merchant—interesting items about early-day 
business men in Boone, especially Columbia. 


Columbia, Daily Times 

Sketch of the life of F. A. Sampson, bibliographer and 
former secretary of the State Historical Society. See 
also Columbia Daily Tribune for Feb. 4 and Columbia 
Heening Missourian for Feb. 4. 

The Americanization of the State of Missouri, an address 
ds!i vered in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
mar W. P. Boreland; continued in succeeding issues. 

Masonry in Boone County, a historical sketch by C. B. 


The connecting link between past and present, report of 
committee on disposition of old court house bell. 

Educational Boone; a history of the educational institu- 
tions of Columbia and Boone County since 1829, by 
Mrs. Ida Branham. (Continued in issues of Apr. 









. Daily Tribune 

Masonry in Columbia, facts concerning early Masonic 
Chapter in Columbia. 

Sketch of the life of Shannon OC. Douglass, Kansas City 

lawyer formerly of Columbia. 


Oct. 18, 1917 
Feb. 7, 1918 
Sept. 7, 1917 
Sept. 21, 1917 
Oct. 5, 1917 
Oct. 19,1917 
Feb. 22,1918 
Feb. 65,1918 
Feb. 20, 1918 
Mar. 9, 1918 
Sebastian. 
Apr. 2, 1918 
Apr. 17,1918 
18 and 19). 
Oct. 27,1917 
Dec. 7, 1917 
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Columbia Methodists, history of church in Columbia. 
Sketch of the life of Dr. B. A. Watson, pioneer physician 
and Confederate veteran. (See also Columbia Mis- 


Old court house bell once more, sketch of historic relic. 
Rev. Anderson Woods, pioneer preacher, 1816-41. 








, Evening Missourian 
Boone, the pioneer, interesting sketch and incidents in 


Taverns and stage lines in Columbia ir early days. 
Letters tell tragedy of pioneer Columbian, sketch of 
Thomas Miller, first president of Columbia College, 
Church celebrates centennial, data concerning Ashland 
Ashland Christian Church now and a century ago, sketch 
Sketch of the life of Shannon C. Douglass, Kansas City 
Blackfoot gravel toll-gate unique in interest, historical 


Columbia woman saw Centralia massacre of Sept. 27, 


Printing relic still in use; a type stand 99 years old. 
Citizens appeal to erect historic bell, with data on old 


Olid furniture cherished in Columbians’ homes. 
Sketch of the life of Rev. James C. Burgess, pioneer and 
Confederate veteran. See also Columbia Daily Tribune 


Anniversary of Father of the University; sketch of the 

Missouri had only one senator from 1855 to 1857. 

The first brick house built in Columbia, a historic sketch 
of old home of Gov. Chas. H. Hardin. 

Ten years of Progress; sketch of Columbia's improve- 


Gains made by University; a glimpse of ten years growth. 
Some pioneers of Columbia, reminiscences of E. W. 


School of Journalism; a historical sketch. 
“Oharm of the Old South lingers in Guitar house’’; 
description of old home of Gen. Odon Guitar and short 


Sketch of Major-General E. H. Crowder. 
Savitar was issued first time in 1895; also a sketch of 


When Academic Hall was a Federal prison, a Civil Wa: 


. Herald-Statesman 











Taverns and stage lines in Columbia in early days. 
Christian Church centennial; history of church at Asb- 


Columbia woman saw the Centralia Massacre of Sept. 


Dec. 19, 1917 
Jan. 19, 1918 
sourian for Jan. 20). 
Feb. 13, 1918 
Mar. 23, 1918 
Sept. 7, 1917 
life of famous pioneer. 
Sept. 7, 1917 
Nov. 7,1917 
forerunner of the University. 
Nov. 25, 1917 
Christian Church. 
Dec. 2, 1917 
with illustrations. 
Dec. 7, 1917 
lawyer and former Columbian. 
Jan. 14,1918 
data. 
Mar. 11,1918 
1864. 
Mar. 18,1918 
Mar. 22,1918 
court house bell. 
Mar. 23, 1918 
Apr. 16,1918 
for April 16. 
Apr. 20,1918 
life of James Sidney Rollins. 
Apr. 27,1918 
May 6,1918 
mente since 1908. 
Stephens. 
May 8, 1918 
sketch of his life. 
May 09,1918 
May 31,1918 
various volumes since. 
June 3, 1918 
incident. 
Sept. 13,1917 
Nov. 26, 1917 
land. 
Mar. 11, 1918 
27, 1864. 
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Apr. 
May 
May 


June 
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18, 1918 
9, 1918 
9, 1918 


3, 1918 


Buchanan County. 





Sketch of the life of Rev. James G. Burgess, Confederate 
veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Robert Smith, pioneer citizen and 
former county official. 

“Charm of Old South lingers in Guitar house’; with 
short sketch of General Odon Guitar. 

When Academic Hall was a Federal prison; a Civil War 
incident as related by N. T. Gentry. 

DeKalb, Tribune 











Sept. 7,1917 Reminiscences of DeKalb and vicinity, third of series of 
articles by W. A. Bowen. See also issues of Sept. 14 
and Sept. 21. 
Apr. 19,1918 Sketch of the life of John Graves, pioneer. 
St. Joseph, Catholic Tribune 
Oct. 13,1917 Centennial of founding of See of St. Louis historical, 
sketch. 
Mar. 2,1918 Golden jubilee of St. Joseph diocese, with data. 
June 22,1918 Sketch of Joseph Robidoux, the founder of the city of 
St. Joseph. 
The Platte Purchase, a short history of the territory 
comprising it. 
Our great state of Missouri—historical and other data. 
Sketch of St. Joseph business firms. 
, Gasrette 
Nov. 16,1917 Sketch of the life of David W. Reisch, Union veteran, 
Dec 2,1917 He “stumbled” into banking; reminiscences of banking 
methods fifty years ago, by Thomas W. Evans. 
When news came that a hero had died; recollections of 
battle of Franklin, Tenn., and death of Col. R. C. 
Bradshaw. 
Dec. 12,1917 Sketch of the life of John 8. Brittain, pioneer wholesale 
drygoods merchant of St. Joseph. 
Dec. 23,1917 Pershing a soldier by accident; incident which caused 
General Pershing to enter the army. 
Dec. 30,1917 ‘“‘Lucky"’ Francis, our envoy to Petrograd, incidents con- 
cerning, and life sketch of David R. Francis. 
, News-Press 
Nov. 9,1917 Sketch of the life of D. T. Lysaght, Mexican War veteran. 
Dec 4,1917 Sketch of the life of Michael Whalen, Union veteran and 
@ pony express rider in early days. 
Dec. 12,1917 Sketch of the life of John S. Brittain, pioneer wiiolesale 
! dry goods merchant of St. Joseph. 
Dec. 23,1917 Pershing a soldier by accident; incident which caused 
General Pershing to enter the army. 
Dec. 30,1917 ‘“‘Lucky” Francis, our envoy to Petrograd, incidents 
concerning, and life sketch of Dav'd R. Francis, 
. News-Press 
Nov. 9,1917 Sketch of the life of D. T. Lysaght, Mexican War 
veteran. 
Dec. 4, 1917 Sketch of the life of Michael Whalen, Union veteran and 
@ pony express rider in early days. 
Dec. 12,1917 Sketch of the life of John 8S. Brittain, pioneer wholesale 


dry goods merchant of St. Joseph. 
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Dec. 25,1917 How Pershing got in the army, incident which started 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
July 


July 
July 


8, 1918 
6, 1918 


13, 1918 
3, 1918 


20, 1918 
27, 1918 


Pershing on his military career. 

Sketch of the life of Louis Huggins, pioneer manufacturer 
of St. Joseph. 

Sketch of the life of Patrick Martin, Union veteran, 
with Sherman on his march to the sea. 

Hon. J. M. Limbird, Union veteran, lawyer and politician. 

Church's Anniversary; some data regarding Zion Evan- 
geiical Church on its 60th anniversary. 

To honor Doniphan; with some historical data. 

Tribute to Doniphan; a short sketch of his life and activi- 
ties. 


, Observer. 





Sept. 


Sept. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 

Apr. 
May 


May 


1, 1917 


22, 1917 


10, 1917 


1, 1917 
29, 1917 
12, 1918 
13, 1918 

4, 1918 


25, 1918 


Caldwell County. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


May 


17, 1918 
14, 1918 


7, 1918 
2, 1918 





July 


26, 1918 





May 


17, 1918 


Callaway County. 


Dec. 


Feb. 
May 


13, 1917 


7, 1918 
2, 1918 


When the swine cavorted on Felix street, recollections of 
St. Joseph in early seventies. 

Was a Chesterfield of St. Joseph; recollections of Col. 
Leonidas M. Lawson, from ‘“‘Bygones” by Frank H. 
Brooks. (See also issues of Sept. 8, Sept. 15, Sept. 
22 and Sept. 29.) 

A historic tree, situated in ‘northeastern Buchanan 
County, on which Lewis and Clark carved their names 
in 1804, 

John Colter, discoverer of a hell; story of discovery of 
Yellowstone Park by member of Lewis and Olark 
expedition. 

When St. Joseph was not as big as now; recollections of 
early days by C. N. Van Pelt. 

Newspaper story started General Pershing on army 
career. 

Was here in time of the brilliant ‘‘Field"’; sketch of Col. 
Wm. B. Watts, Confederate veteran. 

When Lee surrendered; reminiscences of a Civil War 
veteran. 

‘His house cost him total of 50c’’; incidents in pioneer 
life of John Graves. 

Missouri's creditable line of senators, with some historical 
information concerning them. 


Hamilton, Farmers Advocate 


Sketch of the life of Frank L. Parker, pioneer citizen and 
former county official. 

Sketch of the life of Judge Wm. Ure, Sr., pioneer and 
former county official. 

Sketch of the life of G. B. Johnston, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Jefferson Van Note, Union veteran. 


Cowgill, Chief 
Sketch of the life of W. J. Cullumber, Union veteran. 


Kingston, Mercury 
Sketch of the life of Sanford P. Burns, Union veteran. 


Fulton, Gazette 
Sketch of the life of Henry Stulte Houf, former Callaway 
County legislator. 
Sketch of the life of John T. Yates, Confederate veteran. 
Sketch of the life of John W. Booth, Confederate veteran. 
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Nov. 


May 


June 


30, 1917 


28, 1917 


3, 1918 


21, 1918 





Apr. 
May 


26, 1918 
24, 1918 





May 


Cape Girardeau County. Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missourian 
May 17,1918 Sketch of the life of Judge B. F. Davis, former county 


9, 1918 


. Missouri Telegram 

Church 100 years old, account of centennial of Ashland 
Christian Church. 

An old relic, history of pair of andirons made in Callaway 
County early in nineteenth century. 

History of Stock Sales Day and other live stock history 
of Callaway County during the past forty-one years. 
Reprinted from Farm Progress. 

Sketch of the life of Dr. Walter E. Reily, county official. 
See also Fulton Gavette for May 2. 

Sketch of the life of T. W. Henderson, pioneer citizen, 
a great-grandson of Daniel Boone. 


Mokane, Missourian 

Sketch of the life of Drury Hall, Union veteran. 

The passing of the Klein Company; sketch of a firm 
engaged in business in St. Aubert township for 30 years. 


New Bloomfield, News 
Sketch of the life of W. 8S. Clatterbuck, Confederate 
veteran. 


official and prominent member of the bar of Cape 
Girardeau county. 
Sketch of the life of John Bonney, pioneer banker of Cape 








July 26, 1918 
Girardeau. 
Sept. 7, 1917 
Oct. 19, 1917 
Oct. 26, 1917 
Dee. 13, 1917 
Dec. 27,1917 


Carroll County. Carrollton, Demecrat 


May 


July 12,1918 Sketch of the life of M. V. Wright, pioneer citizen and 


3, 1918 


. Weekly Republican 

An old war order, dated Aug. 22, 1846, from Col. 9o0hn 
F. Hase of Seventh Regiment to Capt. Geo. Huff. 

Sketch of the life of C. D. Matthews, southeast Mis- 
souri’s wealthiest citizen. 

Sketch of the life of Rev. J. C. Maple, senior Baptist 
minister of Missouri. 


Jackson, Missouri Cash-Book 

Williams Creek, some history of early settlers in Cape 
Girardeau district. 

Extracts from old Jackson papers in years 1842 and 1851. 


Sketch of the life of Charis A. Cunningham, former 
county official. 


former county official. 





Jan. 
Mar. 


3, 1918 
21, 1918 





May 


10, 1918 


, Republican-Record 
Sketch of the life of W. H. Merrell, Union veteran. 
Autobiography of J. D. Parsley, Union veteran. 


Hale, Hustler-Leader 
Sketch of the life of W. 8. Hall, Union veteran. 
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May 


9, 1918 


Norborne, Leader 
Sketch of the life of John W. Barkley, Union veteran. 


Carter County. Van Buren, Current Local 


Sept. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Cass County. 


Jan. 
Mar. 


July 


July 


20, 1917 

1, 1917 
24, 1918 
21, 1918 


28, 1918 


31, 1918 
28, 1918 


11, 1918 


25, 1918 





Jan. 
Feb. 


24, 1918 
7, 1918 





Sept: 


Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


May 


6, 1917 


20, 1917 
8, 1917 
16, 1917 


14, 1918 
21, 1918 


2, 1918 


Searching for lost mine, history of copper mine dis- 
covered in 1830. 

Some war reminiscences by a Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Wm. Griffin, Confederate veteran. 

Sketch of tne life of H. A. Holland, pioneer and former 
county official. 

Sketch of the life of F. M. Carter, pioneer and former 
county official. 


Belton, Herald 


Sketch of the life of W. J. Gore, Confederate veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Ransom Hipsher, Oonfederate 
veterar. 

Sketch of the life of Edward F. West, Oonfederate 
veteran. 

Letter written in 1856, giving some notes on pioneer life 
in Kansas. 


Drexel, Star 
Sketch of the life of W. L. Ellison, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of George Glendining, Union veteran. 


Harrisonville, Cass County Democrat 

Missouri Bygones, Roll call of some schoolboys of St. 
Joseph, twenty-second of a series, by Frank H. Brooks. 
See also issue of Sept. 13. 

A marriage feast without the bride, a romance of the 
"60's. 

Old lodge at Pleasant Hill; sketch of Odd Fellows chapter 
instituted in 1854. 

Recalling some history, an item relating to railroad bond 
history of Cass County. 

Sketch of the life of Thomas Black, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of C. A. Middleton, pioneer news- 

’ paper man. 

Sketch of the life of Felix G. Jackson, former news- 
paper editor of Harrisonville, by Frank H. Brooks. 
See also issue of May 9. 





Jan. 


May 


31, 1918 


2, 1918 





Sept. 
Sept. 


Nov. 


7, 1917 
28, 1917 


2, 1917 


, Cass County Leader 

Sketch of the life of John Barker, Union veteran. See 
also Harrisonville Cass County Democrat for Jan. 31. 

Sketch of the life of J. W. Smith, Union veteran. 


Pleasant Hill, Times 

Sketch of the life of William Smoot, pioneer citizen and 
former Missouri river steamboat captain. 

Eighty-three years old, historical review of Blue 
Baptist Association. : 

An old lodge; historical sketch of Occidental lodge of 
Odd Fellows at Pleasant Hill. 





cette ere ae 
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Apr. 19,1918 Sketch of the life of B. T. McDonald, Confederate 
veteran. 

July 12,1918 Sketch of the life of Col. James P. Parker, Confederate 
veteran. 

July 26,1918 Pioneer graves; inscriptions from an old family burying 
ground of the '40’s. . 


Cedar County. Jerico Springs, Optic 
Jan. 4,1918 Mosby on Missouri, from Flag Day Address, 1917. 


Chariton County. Keytesville, Chariton Courier 
Jan. 11,1918 Sketch of the life of Judge J. B. Hyde, Confederate 
veteran and former county official. 
Mar. 1,1918 Happenings of the past; the tale of the mysterious Dr. 
Sturman of Chariton County. 
Mendon, Constitution 
Feb. 1,1918 Eleven years ago; list of Mendon business firms of that 





year. 
Mar. 8,1918 Historic field glasses used by General Sterling Price in 
Civil War, donated to Navy. 





Salisbury, Press-Spectator 

Nov. 16,1917 Brief history of the Missouri W. C. T. U. 

June 28,1918 An old fashioned garb doctor; story of the mysterious 
doctor of Chariton County in the '70’s; reprinted from 
the Fayette Advertiser. 


Christian County. Ozark, Christian County Republican 
Feb. 1,1918 Back in 1846, prices of that year taken from an old sale 
bill. 


Clark County. Kahoka, Clark County Courier 

Oct. 12,1917 Old Settlers’ Day, reminiscences of Clark County from an 
address delivered by J. W. Murphy. See also Gazette- 
Herala for Oct. 12. 

Nov. 12,1917 Historical sketch of Clark County, by Jasper Blines. 

Feb. 15,1918 Olark County historical sketches; see also issues of Feb. 
22 and March 8. 

Mar. 8,1918 Historical sketch of William McKee Post, 110 G. A. R. 


Apr. 26,1918 An interesting story; reminiscences of R. B. Rodgers, 
late editor of Wyaconda News, of his early activities 
in the newspaper game in Missouri. 

, Gasette-Herald 

Sept. 21,1917 Clark County's oldest apple tree. 

Oct. 26,1917 Old Churchville and elsewhere, incidents in early history 
of Clark County. 

Nov. 2,1917 Historical sketches of Clark County, by Jasper Blines. 
See also issues of Nov. 23, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Dec. 14 
and Dec. 21. 

Jan. 11,1918 Some light on the Alexandria College—historical data. 

Feb. i, 1918 Old Ohurchville and elsewhere; continued in issue of 
February 8. 

Feb. 15,1918 Alexandria College—historical sketch. 

Mar. 8, 1918 Some history on the early trials of railroad building. 
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Mar. 15,1918 Clark County historical records; see also issue of March 
22 


Apr. 65,1918 Olark County Historical Records; see also issue of 
April 26. 

May 3,1918 Ohapters of Clark County History. Various subjects 
treated of under this heading; see issues of May 17, 
June 7, 14, 21, 28 and July 12 and 19. 


Clay County. Excelsior Springs, Standard 
Apr. 22,1918 Missouri's health resort; a pen picture of Excelsior 
Springs in the early ‘80's. 





Liberty, Advance 

Sept. 28,1917 Recollections of pioneer life in Missouri, James M. Dyker 
of Plattsburg. 

Nov. 23,1917 An account of the Mountain Meadow Massacre in Utah, 
by W. J. Courtney. 

Jan. 11,1918 Missouri's greatest Soldier, a short account of Colonel 
Doniphan. 

June 7,1918 Civil War Recollections, by W. J. Courtney; Incidents of 
the Missouri campaign. 

July 26,1918 ‘Will honor Doniphan;"’ with short sketch of famous 

expedition. 


. Tribune 

Sept. 7,191!7 Recalls funeral of Gen. Doniphan at Liberty, with list 
of pall-bearers. 

Sept. 21,1917 Romance of Mark Twain's mother, being a letter from 
Mark Twain to William Dean Howells. Reprinted 
from ‘‘Mark Twain's Letters’’ in Harper’s Magazine. 

Jan. 4,1918 Early days in Missouri, by the late Judge Joseph Thorpe; 
first published in 1883. fee also issues of Jan. 25 and 
March 29. 

Mar. §8,1918 Sketch of the life of Judge E. J. Broaddus, Confederate 
veteran and noted judge. 

Apr. 12,1918 Early days in Missouri; last of a series of articles by the 
late Judge Joseph Thorpe. 

May 10,1918 Prices 50 years ago. 

June 14,1918 Tribute to Doniphan; reprinted from the St. Louis 
Republic. 

July 5,1918 When Benton was sued; story of slander suit brought 
against Thomas H. Benton by Judge James H. Birch. 
Reprinted from the Kansas City Times. 

July 26,1918 The Doniphan statute, with notes on the famous leader. 





Smithville, Democrat-Herald 
June 7,1918 Sketch of the life of John T. Douglas, Union veteran. 





Clinton County. Cameron, Sun 
May 16,1918 Sketch of the life of P. D. Hinchey, Civil War veteran. 


Platteburg, Clinton County Democrat 





Mar. 1,1918 Some first things in Clinton County. 

May 10,1918 James H. Birch, Sr., pioneer newspaper man and early 
legislator—James H. Birch, Jr., Mexican and Civil 
War veteran and State Senator. 
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, Leader 

Nov. 9,1917 Clinton County pioneers. 

Dec. 14,1917 Some history of the first church of the Brethren. 

Atchison township; some early day history. 

Dec. 21,1917 Ooncord township. 

Dec. 28,1917 Lathrop township. 

Jan. 18,1918 Lafayette township; some early-day history. 

June 7,1918 Churches’ 75th anniversary; historical facts concerning 
the Liberty Baptist Church, by Prof. Ward H. Edwards. 


Cole County. Jefferson City, Democrot-Tribune 
Dec. 45,1917 Origin of expression ‘I'm from Missouri.” 
Dec. 8, 1917 Account of razing of Winston residence, log cabin built 
by Thomas Winston, Sr., before the Oivil War. 





. Missouri School Journai 
Feb. —,1918 Ashort history of Rocheport High School Olubs, by Elmer 
M. Mace. 
The Constitution of Missouri—How it was made and how 
it may be changed, by Prof. Eugene Fair. 


Cooper County. Boonville, Central Missouri Republican 

Sept. 13,1917 Battle's anniversary; account of battle between Boonville 
Home Guards and Confederate troops, Sept. 13, 1861. 

Jan. 38,1918 Sketch of the life of James W. Suddath, pioneer and 
widely known jurist. 

May 9%,1918 Sketch of the life of A. A. Walker, pioneer citizen, noted 
politician and Union veteran. See also Bunceton 
Eagie for May 10. 





B ton, Eagle 
Mar. 22,1918 Sketch of the life of J. H. Speed, Confederate veteran. 
May 17,1918 Sketch of the life of William Sly, Union veteran. 


Crawford County. Steelville, Ledger 
Sept. 13,1917 Sketch of the life of J. A. Wilson, Orawford county 
official. See also Steelville Mirror 


Dade County. Greenfield, Dade County Advocate 
July 25,1918 Sketch of the life of William R. Bowles, for 31 years 
editor of the Dade County Advocate. See also the 
Greenfield Vedette for July 25. 





, Vedette 

Jan. 31,1918 Sketch of the life of Phil 8. Griffith, publisher of the 
Vedeite. See also Greenfield Dade County Advocate 
for January 31. 

Mar. 21,1918 Sketch of Col. Joseph W. Carmack, Union veteran. 

Mar. 28,1918 A bit of Civil War history; L. L. H. Oarlock writes of 
experiences while with Gen. Price's Confederate army. 


Dallas County. Buffalo, Record 
Mar. 21,1918 Sketch of the life of John George, Confederate veteran. 
May 32,1918 Sketch of the life of W. D. Cheek, Union veteran. 
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Daviess County. Gallatin, Democrat 
Jan. 17,1918 How Missouri lost a sacred city; Story of Adam-on-di- 
Amon, by Lee Shippey, reprinted from Kansas Oity 
Star 


Apr. 25,1918 Sketch of the life of Dr. W. L. Brosius, pioneer physician. 
See also Gallatin North Missourian for April 25th. 





Pattonsburg, Call - 
June 6,1918 Fifty years ago; some reminiscences of Daviess County 
at that time. 


Winston, Sentinel 
May 9,1918 Winston in the '80’s; a business directory of the city in 
1882. 





DeKalb County. Olarksdale, Journal 
Sept. 13,1917 A brief history of Boxford. 
July 11,1918 The old Boxford picnic; a historical sketch of local cele- 
bration known as “Boxford Day’’. 


July 25,1918 Sketch of the life of Andrew J. Brown, Union veteran. 





Osborn, Enterprise 
Nov. 2,1917 Sketch of the life of Joseph Crawford, Union veteran. 





Stewartsville, Record 
June 27,1918 A half century ago; W. H. Rogers writes of Fourth of 
July celebration in 1870. 





Union Star, Herald 
May 2,1918 The founding of Union Star. 


Dent County. Salem, Monitor 
June 20,1918 Sketch of the life of John M. Berry, former county 
official and Confederate veteran. See also the Salem 
News for June 20. 
July 18,1918 Sketch of the life of Jasper Plank, Confederate veteran. 


Douglass County. Ava, Douglas County Herald 
Feb. 7,1918 History of Ava School. 


Dunklin County. Campbell, Citizen 
Jan. 4,1918 Sketch of the life of J. P. Tribble, former Missouri 
legislator. 


Kennett, Dunklin County News 

May 38,1918 Sketch of the life of W. G. Dragg, pioneer business man 
and former county official. 

July 19,1918 Some interesting events in the life of a pioneer citizen— 

Virgil McKay. 








Kennett, Dunkiin Democrat 


Dec. 28,1917 Sketch of the life of J. P. Tribble, former Missouri 
legislator. See also Kennett Dunklin County News for 
Dec. 28. 
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Mar. 22,1918 A political relic—Democrat ticket for Presidential elec- 
tion of 1876. 
Mar. 29,1918 More political history; an incident of early-day rail- 


roading. 
July 26,1918 History of Ward school. 


Franklin County. Union, Republican Headlight 
Dec. 7,1917 Sketch of the life of John W. Cole, Union veteran. 





, Franklin County Tribune 
Nov. 9,1917 Sketch of the life of C. L. Moore, pioneer citizen. 


Gasconade County. Bland, Courier 
Apr. 26,1918 Sketch of the life of H. E. Green, Union veteran. 





Hermann, Advertiser-Courier 
Feb. 6,1918 Sketch of the life of August Wacker, Union veteran. 
Feb. 20,1918 Sketch of the life of Conrad Groeber, Union veteran. 


Gentry County. Albany, Capital 
Nov. 8, 1917 Sketch of the life of W. Sam Wightman, former editor of 
the Bethany Republican. 
Nov. 15,1917 Sketch of the life of John Thompson, pioneer citizen and 
former Gentry County official. See also Albany 
Ledger for Nov. 15. 
May 9,1918 Sketch of the life of J. W. Barkley, Union veteran. 





. Ledger 
Jan. 31,1918 Early days in Gentry County, reminiscences of Mrs. J. 
E—. McGuire; continued issues of Feb. 7, 14, 21 and 
Marck 7. 
Mar. 28,1918 Sketch of the life of R. J. N. Dorsey, Confederate veteran. 
Sketch of the life of James M. Higginbotham, Union 
veteran. 





King City, Chronicle 
Jan. 25,1918 Sketch of the life of John Turner, Union veteran. 
Feb. 1,1918 Some old papers; news items of the '60's. 


Greene County. Republic, Monitor 
Dec. 27,1917 Sketch of the lifs of A. J. Davis, Union veteran. 





Springfield, Republican 

Apr. 14,1918 Ozark woman; survivor of Maximillian'’s expedition to 
Mexico. 

Apr. 27,1918 Oivil War veteran recalls Arkansas campaign. 


Grundy County. Trenton, Weekly Republican 
Sept. 6,1917 Sketch of the life of O. J. Rockwell, pioneer citizen. 
Dec. 20,1917 Lifesketch of Charles W. Scott, pioneer citicen of Grundy 
County. 
Dec. 27.1917 Pershing's army life was sudden choice. 


Harrison County Bethany, Clipper 
Apr. 4,1918 Sketch of the life of J. G. Tucker, pioneer. 
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, Democrat 





Nov. 29,1917 Sketch of the life of Dr. Jackson Walker, Union veteran 
and pioneer physician of Harrison County. See also 
Bethany Clipper for Nov. 29, and Republican for Nov. 





21 and 28. 
July 11,1918 Sketch of the life of Hiram M. Travis, Confederate 
veteran. 
, Republicen 
Sept. 26,1917 Sketch of the life of Thomas D. Neal, Union veteran and 
founder of the Republican. 


Mar. 27,1918 Sketch of the life of Adam Tripp, Union veteran. 








Ridgeway, Journal 
May 2,1918 Sketch of the life of William Dale, Union veteran. 


Henry County. Oalhoun, Clarion 
Nov. 29,1917 Sketch of the life of Col. Edward Hugh Fox, native 
Missourian and Major-General in Spanish-American 
War. 


Windsor, Review 

Nov. 8,1917 So easy to forget; recollections of former years when 
three-cent postage was in effect. 

Jan. 31,1918 Mentions many old timers; reminiscences of Dr. M. T. 

Chastain. 





Hickory County. Hermitage, Indez 
Jan. 3,1918 Sketch of the life of Alf Lindsey, Union veteran. 
Jan. 10,1918 Sketch of the life of W. P. Dongherty, Union veteran. 
Apr. 25,1918 Sketch of the life of W. J. Shinn, Confederate veteran. 
May 23,1918 Sketch of the life of John B. Taylor, Union veteran. 
May 30,1918 Sketch of the life of E. N. Taylor, Union veteran. 


Holt County. Mound City, News-Jeffersonian 
Nov. 23,1917 Sketch of the life of T. W. McCoy, pioneer citizen. 
Apr. 5,1918 Sketch of the life of Jacob Book, Union veteran. 
Apr. 19,1918 Appomattox; side lights on General Grant. 





Oregon, Holt County Sentinel 

May 3,1918 Sketch of the life of Lewis I. Moore, former county and 
city official and prominent business man. 

July 12,1918 Sketch of the life of George W. Cummins, Union veteran 

and former county official. 


Howard County. Armstrong, Herald 
Jan. 17,1918 Sketch of the life of Col. John McCorkle, Confederate 
veteran who served under Quantrell. See also Glasgow 
Missourian for Jan. 17. 





Fayette, Advertiser 


Oct. 24.1917 Celebrates 100th birthday; historical sketch of Mt. 
Zion Missionary Baptist Church. 

Nov. 21,1917 Ashland Christian Church 100 years old; historical 
notes. 

May 8,1918 Has many relics; collection relating to early Missouri. 
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June 19,1918 An old fashioned garb doctor; story of the mysterious 
doctor of Chariton County. 
June 26,1918 Missouri Intelligencer; review of issue of April 7, 1826. 





Glasgow, Missourian 

Sept. 6,1917 The schoolmasters of St. Joseph in the '50's. 

Sept. 13,1917 A roll call after 60 years of some of the schoolboys of 
St. Joseph. See also issue of Sept. 20. 

Sept. 27,1917 A marriage feast without the bride; a romance of the 
"60's. 

June 27,1918 Sketch of the life of Edward P. Graves, pioneer citizen 

of Kansas City. 





New Franklin, News 

Nov. 23,1917 Ashland Christian Ohurch 100 years old; historical 
sketch. 

Dec. 27,1917 Sketch of the life of I. A. Bryan, pioneer citizen, and great 

grandson of Daniel Boone. 


Howell County. West Plains, Howell County Gasette 
Sept. 20,1917 Sketch of the life of Capt. John Halstead, Union veteran. 
Jan. 24,1918 Sketch of the life of L. M. McCammon, oldest native 
bora resident of Howell County. 
Feb. 28,1918 Sketch of the life of Judge Francis M. McCoy, former 
county official. 
June 27,1918 Sketch of the life of W. S. Johnson, Oonfederate veteran. 





, Journal 
Sept. 13,1917 The Journal's birthday, incidents regarding founding of 
paper 47 years ago. 


Jackson Oounty. Blue Springs, Sni-a-Bar Voice. 
May 17,1918 Sketch of the life of John W. Tatum, Confederate veteran. 
July 12,1918 An old flag made in 1865. 





Independence, Jackson Examiner 
Dec. 7,1917 Sketch of the life of CO. P. Patterson, Confederate veteran 
June 14,1918 Sketch of the life of Thaddeus W. Greene, Confederate 
veteran. 





Kansas City, Catholic Register 
Oct. 18,1917 The centenary of a great diocese; early history of Catholic 
Church in St. Louis. 





Kansas City, Journal 

Sept. 23,1917 Jokes about Missouri river, humor and information 
about great stream. 

Sept. 27,1917 Sketch of the life of B. E. Todd, instructor and registrar 

of Kansas City Law School. 


. Star y 

Sept. 2,1917 The old politician ruminates; memories of early-day 
politics in Kansas City. 

Sept. 23,1917 What has risen from the ashes of Missouri's capitol; 
pictures and description of new building. 

Sept. 30,1917 An oaken bridge that has stood since 1859; description 

of structure on Old Trails road in Boone County. 
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Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


5, 1917 


7, 1917 


14, 1917 


18, 1917 


31, 1917 


4, 1917 


11, 1917 


17, 1917 


25, 1917 


27, 1917 


16, 1917 
23, 1917 
25, 1917 
30, 1917 


13, 1918 


3, 1918 


10, 1918 


Mosby, the dreaded raider, was a timid youth in 1861; 
extracts from his memoirs. 

Congressmen who have carried historic wallops; story of 
quarrel between Senator Benton of Missouri and 
Senator Foote of Mississippi. 

How order number eleven brought about a romance of 
the stage. 

Kansas City's little red schoolhouse; historical buildings 
on the old Independence-Westport road. 

New Yorkers found wealth in Missouri's waste; story of 
the growth of apple raising at Mayview, Missouri. 

Why America has had only five Generals; historieal data 
concerning Generals Sherman, Grant, Sheridan, Bliss 
and Pershing. 

A voyage of re-discovery in Jackson Oounty; stories of 
the old Kimsey farm in Blue township. 

Vanished glories of old steamboat days haunt a Jackson 
County ferryboat; reminiscences of John R. Marsh, 
pilot of the ferryboat, La Verna. 

Some history of First Christian Church and Forest 
Avenue Christian Church, Kansas City. 

Deer play now with Jackson County's deer slayers; 
recollections of John H. Harris, famous as a hunter in 
pioneer days. 

A famous Missouri host retires; stories of A. W. Marshall; 
for years owner of hotel at Mayview. 

Recollections of a meeting of the Missouri Teachers’ 
Association in St. Louis in 1860. 

Bledsoe’s battery and its silver cannon; stories of Mis- 
souri’s famous fighting unit in the Civil War, by T. V. 
Bodine. 

Mark Twain's first sweetheart, Becky Thatcher, tells of 
their childhood courtship; interview with Mrs. Laura 
Frazer of Hannibal, Mo., the original Becky Thatcher. 

Mark Twain advised use of dynamite in Russia; his views 
on Russian despotism from an unposted letter written 
in 1890. 

Recollections of frontier days by Major Drumm of the 
Kansas City stock exchange. 

The old timer in New York, Kansas City people who 
have made a success in the great city. 

Mark Twain’s versatile brother, Orion Clemens, as 
summed up by the famous humorist. 

The last of the “Jehus,” recollections of Bob Newcomb 
who has been hackman in Kansas City for 50 years. 
The seven able gun fighters from Kansas City; stories of 
the old days when the man who drew his gun quickest 

was the one that lived to tell the tale. 

How Missouri lost a sacred city; short sketch of Adam- 
on-di-Amon. 

War levels a Missouri forest; facts about the Howde- 
shell tract of walnut timber near Chillicothe. 

Mail by boat over Ozark snow, handling of inland mail 
in midwinter. 

A portrait from Venezuela, a painting of General Simon 
Bolivar, the Liberator of Venezuela, Columbia, Ecu- 



























Feb. 


Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 


June 


July 


July 


July 


17, 1918 


24, 1918 

4, 1918 
10, 1918 
20, 1918 


24, 1918 


31, 1918 


7, 1918 


8, 1918 
21, 1918 
25, 1918 

5, 1918 

9, 1918 
25, 1918 

2, 1918 

4, 1918 
23, 1918 
26, 1918 


9, 1918 


30, 1918 


31, 1918 
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dor, Peru and Bolivia, presented to city of Bolivar, 
Missouri, named for great adventurer. 

Revived the ‘‘Wood Chopping Bee,” story of Columbia's 
““bit’’ toward coal conservation. 

A German-American’s work for world Democracy; 
sketch of Dr. Max F. Meyer of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Just nine miles from the junction; some description of 
present day life in Jackson County. 

A Frenchman’s sketch of Gen. Pershing, from French of 
Paul Fuchs in Je Sais Tout, Paris. 

Recollections of a Missouri Centenarian, Dr. J. 8. Hal- 
stead of Breckenridge, Mo. 

Army swearing in Flanders a habit, immortalized in 
poem ‘‘In Flanders’’ by Eugene Field. 

New honors for a woman “‘ye editor’’; short sketch of 
Mrs. 8. E. Lee, editor the Savannah Reporter, president 
of the Northwest Missouri Press Association. 

The Ozarks plead not guilty—a descriptive sketch of the 
region. 

An interview with General Pershing. 

Mark Twain's paper passes, stories of {amous writer when 
he worked on Hannibal Morning Journal. j 

The two French kings who once ruled Missouri; some 
history of Missouri as a part of a French province. 

Finding of lost springs recalls once famous pioneer 
preacher; some early history of Jackson County. 

General Lafayette’s visit to Missouri. 

Missouri's six greatest poets, by I. N. Evrard. 

John Law, who developed a country he never saw; side 
lights on the Mississippi Bubble and its promoter. 

The bride of the wilderness; notes on Mrs. George C. 
Sibley, first bride in Jackson County. 

In one county 87 years ago; sketch of C. C. Chiles, pioneer 
business man of Jackson County. 

When Benton was sued for slander; story of famous 
lawsuit instituted by Judge James H. Birch. 

Tablet to early prophet—honor paid C. C. Spalding, 
author of ‘‘Annals of the city of Kansas." 

Sketch of the life of Thomas P. Flahive, who spent 36 
years on the police force of Kansas City. 

“Seven places of birth,"’ notes on Laclede's Fourth of 
July celebration and Gen. Pershing’s boyhood home, 
by Dr. Burris A. Jenkins. 

A machine gun lover from Missouri, sketch of Tracy 
Richardsen, seven years in service. Adapted from 
Everybody's Magazine. 

He recalls Mark Twain; reminiscences of John Pierson, 
pioneer railroad man. 












Nov. 


1, 1917 


. Times 
A beaver house served as trapper’s sanctuary; how John 

Colter, discoverer of Yellowstone Park, escaped from 
the Indians by hiding in a beaver hut. 
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Nov. 


Jan. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
May 


May 


9, 1917 


24, 1918 
2, 1918 
11, 1918 
23, 1918 
4, 1918 
21, 1918 


24, 1918 





Dec, 


Apr. 


Jasper County. 


20, 1917 


18, 1918 





James Carroll Beckwith who painted things as he saw 
them, sketch of native Missourian born in Hannibal 
in 1852, who attained national fame as a portrait 
artist. 

Missouri 100 years ago; extracts from booklet by Walter 
B. Stevens. 

In Kansas City 40 years ago; the hanging of one Green, 
convicted of murder of Deputy Marshal Henry Hughes. 

The old fashioned fireplace, by Bert Love. 

Mark Twain wrote an “‘Auto-Obituary.”’ 

Missouri artist is at his best at 83; life sketch of Matthew 
Hastings, St. Louis artist. Reprinted from St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Missourian now a Bishop; sketch of career of Bishop 
W. F. MeMurry, of M. E. Church South. 

Man who spends billions; Col. Samuel McRoberts, 
formerly of Malta Bend, Mo., who attends to equip- 
ment of army. 


Lee's Summit, Journcl . 

A curious and interesting book, a ledger of accounts 127 
years old. 

Sketch of the life of Samuel Dryden, Union veteran. 


Carl Junction, Siandard 


Twenty-two years ago; directory of prominent citizens 
Another old “‘Standcrd’’; data of 1896. 

Carl Junction—a review of the town and its enterprises. 
Sketch of the life of J. B. Johnston, Union veteran. 


Carthage, Jasper County Democrat 
Sketch of the life of Major H. H. Harding, pioneer lawyer 


Sketch of the life of Alfred M. Skafford, Confederate 


, Press 











Sketch of the life of C. W. Dykeman, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Major J. L. Moore, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Curtis Wright, Union veteran and 
pioneer mine developer. 

Sketch of the life of A. A. Lamkin, Union veteran and 
former county official. 

Sketch of the life of O. E. Elliott, Union veteran and 
former county official and state legislator. See also 
Joplin News-Herald for April 19. 

Sketch of the life of J. W. McIntire, pioneer citizen, first 
city attorney of Joplin. 


Sketch of the life of H. F. Fox, Union veteran. See also 
Carthage Press for January 31. 


Story of race for life; how John Colter, discoverer of 


Jan. 2, 1918 
of that date. 
Jan. 11,1918 
Jan. 18,1918 
Feb. 1, 1918 
Oct. 23,1917 
and statesman. 
May 17,1918 
veteran. 
Nov. 8, 1917 
Jan. 31, 1918 
Apr. 4, 1918 
Apr. 11, 1918 
Apr. 25, 1918 
June 7, 1918 
Jasper, News 
Jan. 31, 1918 
Joplin, Globe 
Sept. 30, 1917 


Yellowstone Park, saved himself from Indians by 
diving into beaver hut. 
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, News-Herald 
Sept. 4,1917. Sketch of the life of Joseph A. Hardy, pioneer mine owner. 
Origin and history of lead smelting in Missouri field; 

dealing with old methods used by Ind!/rrs and hunters. 
Extracts from article in Mining gnd Scientsfic Press. 

Feb. 26,1918 What kind of man is General Pershing’—stories and 
incident ti d in succeeding issues. 

Apr. 7,1918 Mining and Industrial edition; sketches of Joplin high 
school, new Y. M. O. A., lead Industry, geology of 
mining district, churches, roads and parks. 








Sarcoxie, Record 

Jan. 4,1918 Sketch of the life of I. J. M. Church, Confederate veteran. 
Sketch of the life of William Overall, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of John Barnes, Union veteran. 


Jefferson County. DeSoto, Jefferson County Republican 
July 12,1918 Reminiscences of DeSoto 50 years ago. 
July 19,1918 What DeSoto was 28 years ago. 


Jonson County. Warrensburg Standard-Herald 
Oct. 5,1917 Sketch of the life of O. 8. Ferguson, Union veteran. 
Dec. 21,1917 Sketch of the life of John M. Gillilan, Oonfederate 
veteran. | 
Apr. 12,1918 Sketch of the life of W. A. Porter, pioneer and former 
county official. 





, Stor-Journal 

Sept. 14,1917 Story of 40 years ago; Indian mounds discovered in 1878. 
Sept. 18,1917 How Simpson township was named. 

Feb. 1,1918 Sketch of the life of T. J. Cooper, Confederate veteran. 


Knox County. Edina, Knor County Journal 
July 11,1918 Sketch of the life of Dr. A. J. Magee, pioneer physician 
and former state representative. 


Lafayette County. Ooncordia, Concordian 
Mar. 7,1918 Oivil War reminiscences during the 11 days prior to the 
battle of Lexington, Missouri. 


Higginsville, Advance 

Sept. 7,1917 A history of Higginsville, reprinted from a pamphlet 
written by W. 8. Dornblaser, in 1890. Oontinued in 
issues of Sept. 14, 21 and Oct. 5. 

Feb. 1,1918 Sketch of the life of P. W. Osborn, former county official 

July 26,1918 The Missouri Thalbote quits, with short historical sketch. { 


Lexington, Intelligencer 
Jan. 11,1918 Sketch of the life of James M. Peak, former county 
official. 











, News 
Apr. 25,1918 Sketch of the life of G. W. Gass, Confederate veteran. 


Odessa, Democrat 

Dec. 21,1917 Sketch of the life of John M. Gillilan, Confederate 
veteran. 

Sketch of the life of R. P. Marshall, Confederate veteran. 





19, 1918 
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. Missouri Ledger 

Apr. 12,1918 Some early Odessa history. 

June 7,1918 Reminiscences of Civil War; continued in issues of June 
14 and July 12. By Mrs. 8. L. McBurney. 


Lawrence County. Marionville, Free Press 
Mar. 21,1918 Sketch of the life of George W. Owens, Union veteran. 











Peirce City ,Journal 
June 14,1918 Sketch of the life of H. C. Mills, Union veteran. 





. Leader 

Jan. 25,1918 High School building destroyed by fire—was old Baptist 
College building. 

Feb. 22,1918 Sketch of Peirce Oity, Lawrence County, the Ozark 
country and the Peirce ( ity Hereford Stock Sale. 


Lewis County. LaBelle, Siar 
Mar. 1,1918 Sketch of the life of Wm. T. Mitchell, former county 
official. 
May 24,1918 Sketch of the life of William Triplet, pioneer citizen and 
founder of LaBelle. 





Monticello, Lewis County Journal 

Sept. 14,1917 Some early history of Monticello as told by Ed Breen. 
Feb. 22,1918 Sketch of the life of Hon. Robert B. Caldwell, editor 
Lewis County Journal, former county official and state 
legislator. 


Lincoln County. €Elsberry Democrat 
Feb. 8, 1918 Prices in the Civil War period. 
Lincoln's Cabinet crisis. 
Mar. 22,1918 Sketch of the life of Richard H. Norton, former member 
of Congress; see also Troy Free Press. 





Silex, Indez 
May 16,1918 Sketch of the life of Richard H. Norton, former member 
of Congress. 





Troy, Free Press 

June 7,1918 An interesting historic report, a sketch of Wood's Fort 
in Troy. 

July 26,1918 The old block house, a Civil War fort. 


Linn County. Brookfield, Gazette 

Sept. 8, 1917 Oivil War veterans; recollections of a soldier of 50 years 
ago. See also issues of Oct. 6, 13, 20, 27; Nov. 3, 
10, 17, 24; Dec. 1, 8, 15, 22. 

Sept. 22,1917 Sketch of the life of Judge Worthington Morehead, 

pioneer citizen and former county official. 

Sept. 29,1917 Days of Pershing’s boyhood, extracts from article by 
Edgar White. 

Jan. 5,1918 In field and camps—and old soldier's memories of the 
Civil War; continued under various headings in issues 
of January 12, 19, 26, February 2, 9, 16, 23, March 2, 
9, 16, 23 and 30. 
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What we fought for; reminiscences of a Civil War veteran. 
Continued under various headings in issues of April 
13th, 20th and 27th. 

Blouses and tunics; reminiscences of the Civil War. 
Other recollections continued under various headings 
in issues of May 11, 18, 25, June 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; July 
6, 13, 20 and 27. 


Brookfield, Linn County Budget 
Some Pershing history. 
New light on Pershing's birth. 


Browning, Leader-Record 

Long ago; review of two old newspapers of September 
18, 1874, printed at Milan, Missouri; Sullivan Gazette, 
Vol. II, No. 3, and Weekly Sullivan Standard, Vol. 


Union saved by army of school boys, statistics and 
incidents regarding age of Federal soldiers in Civil 





















Sketch of the life of Albert H. Lane, Union veteran. 
Gen. Pershing’s rise due to virtue of own effort. 

Liked Gen. Pershing; recollections of Mrs. J. H. Manning. 
Sketch of the life of Dr. J. L. Burke, Union veteran. 


Jefferson Davis’ bodyguard; story of faithful negro ser- 
vant. Reprinted from The Visitor. 
Sketch of the life of 8. J. Phillips, former county official. 




















Feb. 


Sept. 


Macon County. 


Livingston County. 


21,1918 


7, 1917 


News 

life of Josiah U. Luyster, Union veteran. 

Lincoln swapped horse; how he saved a country doctor 
from the clutches of a land shark in what is now Oass 
Oounty. Reprinted from Missouri Medical Journal. 

Sketch of the life of W. W. Jones, Union veteran. 


Sketch of the life of I. P. Kendrick, Confederate veteran. 
Sketch of the life of J. A. Julian, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of John Weese, Union veteran. 


Apr. 6, 1918 
May 4, 1918 
Jan. 18, 1918 
Jan. 22,1918 
Jan. 3, 1918 
III, No. 20. 

Bucklin, Herald 

May 24, 1918 
War. 

Laclede, Blade 
Oct. 5, 1917 
Jan. 11,1918 
Feb. 15, 1918 
June 2%, 1918 

Linneus, Bulletin 
Nov. 22,1917 
Feb. 14, 1918 
Sept. 11,1917 Sketch of the 
Nov. 23, 1917 
Feb. 15.1918 

Marceline, Herald 
Feb. 22,1918 
Mar. 29, 1918 
May 43,1918 


Chillicothe, Weekly Constitution 
Sketch of the life of N. E. Kidder, Union veteran. 


LaPlata, Republican 


Tells of time when Pershing studied at Kirksville 
Reprinted from Kansas City Times. 


Sept. 21.1917 Sketch of the life of Judge J. A. Bragg, former Macon 


County official. Reprinted from Kirksville Express. 
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Macon, Daily Chronicle-Herald 

Remembers war times in old Macon County; letter from 
an old resident. 

Sketch of the life of John A. Cook, pioneer citizen. 

‘“‘News were scarce’’ in days of 1773; contents of The 
Maryland Journal and The Baltimore Advertiser of 
the August 20, 1773. 

Sketch of the life of M. L. Eordister, Confederate veteran. 

To restore village where Lincoln lived; Old Salem, IIl., 
to be restored as part of centennial celebration of State. 

Sketch of the life of Dr. A. T. Still, father of Osteopathy. 











Sept. 1, 1917 
Oct. 15, 1917 
Oct. 25, 1917 
Nov. 19,1917 
Dec. 11, 1917 
Dec. 12,1917 
Sept. 7, 1917 
Sept. 14, 1917 
Oct. 5, 1917 
Oct. 12,1917 
Oct. 12,1917 
Oct. 19, 1917 
Nov 2, 1917 
Nov. 9, 1917 
Dec. 21, 1917 
Jan. 25,1918 
Mar. 22, 1918 
Apr. 12,1918 
Apr. 19, 1918 
Madison County. 


Oct. 


. Republican 

Gen. Pershing not born in Laclede; affidavit made by 
Meadville, Mo., woman claiming latter place as oirth- 
piace of noted army ran. 

Eye witness corrects _Axcon County history; a. Civil 
War incident. 

When the pioneer woman's swffragist visited Macon; 
recollections cf visit of Phoebe “Jouains of St. Louis: 
Old time view of rural Missouri. Reprinted from St. 

Louis Globe-Democrat. 

A great newspaper in town of 700; writeup of Omar D. 
Gray’s Sturgeon Leader, by Charles G. Ross. Reprinted 
from the American Magazine. 

Macon firm used one insurance policy 46 years; issued in 
1871 and carried 25 war stamps. 

In old Missouri, by Edgar White. Reprinted from 
American Motorist. 

One of state’s hardest boosters; some incidents con- 
cerning Speaker Champ Clark. 

Sketch of the life of John A. Cook, president of Macon 
County Society. 

Deciares she never licked Pershing; story of boyhood life 
of General Pershing. 

Bought 37 silk hats to boost old St. Joe town; an incident 
of the ’80’s. Reprinted from St. Joseph Gazeite. 

Some Missourians who have climbed; incidents which 
‘caused them to succeed, including Gen. Pershing, 
Jerome Thralls, Tom Wadell, Arch Reese and Charles 
Douglas, by Edgar White. Reprinted from Ambition. 

Macon man smacked Kaiser of Germany; an incident 
that happened in Berlin 50 years ago, as told by Julius 
A. Neidemyer. 

Washington tried to stop Sherman—an incident of the 
Civil War. 

How girl with two strings to bow lost—one lover was 
Lincoln. 

Sketch of ‘‘Billy’’ Hall of Lancaster; largest individual 
horse and wild animal dealer in the world. 

How Mark Twain edited The Journal. Reprinted from 
the Kansas City Siar. 


Fredericktown, Democrat-News 

Sept. 27,1917 Some history of the Whitewater Presbyterian Church. 
25,1917 The battle of Fredericktown, fought 56 years ago, by 
R. OC. Amett. 
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. Tribune 

































Nov. 8, 1917 


Sept. 5, 1917 
Sept. 12,1917 
Sept. 19, 1917 


Sept. 26, 1917 


Oct. 3, 1917 
Oct. 10,1917 


Oct. 17,1917 


Nov. 7,1917 
Nov. 14, 1917 


Sept. 6, 1917 


May 11,1918 


May 8, 1918 


May 15,1918 


Tells Civil War story, an incident of picket duty at 
Sikeston, Mo. 


Marion County. Palmyra, Spectator 


Recollections of Hannibal, by J. W. Ayres. 

History of Little Union Church, by T. R. Smith. 

The old Quincy House; historic sketch of famous tavern. 

Recollections of slavery in Missouri, by J. W. Ayres. 

A relic of the Civil War, roster of Co. K. issouri Con- 
federate soldiers. 

Who’s Hoover?— a short historical sketch. Reprinted 
from the Independent. 

History of the American Flag. 

Gen. Pershing gets even; humorous incident in life of 
Pershing. 

Romance of Mark Twain's mother, from ‘‘Mark Twain's 
Letters,’ in Harper's Magizine. 

Camp Funston; a descriptive sketch, from St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Justice righted, a story of President Lincoln. 

Nathan Hale, a true patriot, by Georgene Faulkner. 

Story of a revival meeting held at Mt. Vernon Church in 
1893, under heading ‘‘Reprinted Pieces.’’ 


Mercer County. Princeton, Post 


Guerrillas held up train to read about Yanks, recollec- 
tions of Williams Thompson of Macon, Mo., who was 
train newsboy during Civil War. Reprinted from Kan- 
sas City Siar. 


Jan. 2,1918 Sketch of the life of Joseph Shook, Mexican and Civil 


War (Union) veteran; see also Princeton Telegraph 
for January 2. 

Sketch of the life of Joseph H. Burrows, former member 
of Congress. He appointed John J. Pershing to West 
Point. See also Princeton Telegraph for May 1 and 8. 

Sketch of the life of Robert Bowsher, pioneer hotel man. 
See also Princeton Telegraph for May 8. 

Sketch of the life of John L. Powell, pioneer farmer 
See also Princeton Telegraph for May 15. 














Sept. 26, 1917 


Dec. 6, 1917 





Nov. 8, 1917 


Apr. 25, 1918 


Feb. 28, 1918 


Mississippi County. 


. Telegraph 
Army cantonments, statistical description, by J. W. 
Jarnagin. 


Miller County. Eldon, Advertiser 


Sketch of the life of J. F. Savage, Union veteran. 


Tuscumbia, Miller County Autogram 
Sketch of the life of Charles P. Meyers, Union veteran 
and former county official. 


Charleston, Enterprise-Courier 
First railroad here finished Apr. 19, 1859. 


Moniteau County. Oalifornia, Democrat 


Sketch of the life of C. A. Boyles, county official. 
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. Moniteau County Herald 

Nov. 15,1917 Sketch of the life of W. F. Quigley, lawyer, and phi- 
lanthropist. See also California Democrat for Nov. 
15 and Tipton Times for Nov. 16. 





Nov. 22,1917 Historical sketch of Christian Church in California. 


Nov. 29, 1917 Sketch of the life of Judge J. J. Scheurer, former county 
official. fee also California Democrat for Nov. 29. 

May 9,1918 Celebrate 70th anniversary; historical sketch of Salem 
German Evangelical Church. 


Monroe County. Monroe City, News 
Sept. 4,1917 Sketch of the life of Rev. Thompson Penn, pioneer M. 
E. Minister. See also Monroe City Democrat for Sept. 


7. 

Nov. 27,1917 Sketch of the life of John ©. Piersol, pioneer citizen and 
former county official and representative in legisia- 
ture. 

Dec. 4,1917 Sketch of the life of J. L. Lyon, in service of Burlington 
Railway since 1866. 

Dec. 25,1917 The passing of Van Rensselaer Academy. 

Dec. 28,1917 Historic Ft. Sill, by John L. Nolen. 

Jan. 22,1918 Sketch of the life of Wm. B. Drescher, former county 





official and Mexican War veteran. 


Paris, Mercury 
Sept. 7,1917 The romance of Mark Twain's mother, from ‘‘Mark 
Twain's Letters,” in Harper’s Magazine. 





. Monroe County Appeal 
May 3,1918 Sketch of the life of Rev. Anderson Woods, pioneer 
preacher ; died at Paris in 1841. 





Montgomery County. Bellflower, News 
May 2,1918 Sketch of the life of H. W. Kamp, former State legisla- 
tor. 





New Florence, Montgomery County Leader 
Mar. 29,1918 Sketch of the life of W. B. M. Oook, former county 
official. 





Wellsville, Optic-News 

Feb. 8,1918 Sketch of the life of John Shaughnessy, Union veteran. 
May 10,1918 Sketch of the life of W. E. Hays, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of T. R. Gilliland, Union veteran. 





Morgan County. Versailles, Leader 
Sept. 28,1917 An old record, concerning Sons of Temperance organized 
in Versailles in 1852. 
Oct. 25,1917 Sketch of the life of John Hodges, Union veteran. 
Mar. 1,1918 History of Versailles Baptist Church on its fiftieth 
anniversary. 
Sketch of the life of Charles B. Howard, former county 
official. 


, Statesman 





Sept. 13,1917 Sketch of the life of J. F. Tising, pioneer merchant and 
Union veteran. 
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Oct. 4,1917 
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Lived in Morgan County many years ago; recollections 
of Judge John D. Bobling. 
Sketch of the life of Jesse B. Jones, pioneer citizen. 





Newton Oounty. Granby, Miner-Missourian 


Dec. TY, 1917 





Nov. 8, 1917 
June 13, 1918 
Nodaway Oounty. 


Nov. 8, 1917 
Mar. 21, 1918 








Sept. 6, 1917 
Sept. 13, 1917 
Sept. 20, 1917 


Oct. 11,1917 
Nov. 8, 1917 


Nov. 22, 1917 


Sketch of the life of T. J. Denham, Union veteran. 


Neosho, Times 

History of the first Presbyterian Ohurch of Neosho, 
by Margaret DeGroff. 

Sketch of the life of Sanford E. Brown, former county 
official and State legislator. 


Burlington Junction, Post 
Sketch of the life of J. H. Lemon, Union veteran. 
Barly days in Nodaway County. 


Hopkins, Journal 
In the misty past, review of paper of August 31, 1891. 


Maryville, Democrat-Forum (weekly) 

Sketch of the life of Matthew Whiteford, pioneer farmer. 

O. H. Smith writes of incident in Mexican War in 1846. 

Ohurch 50 years ago; historical facts concerning M. E. 
Ohurch at Maryville. 

Sketch of the life of Silas Appleby, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of James H. Lemon, Union veteran and 
former representative in Missouri Legislature. See 
also Maryville Tribune for Nov. 2. 

Sketch of the life of A. T. Stinson, pioneer citizen, with 
some recollections of 50 years ago. 





Oct. 9, 1917 


Dec. 14, 1917 





Nov. 22, 1917 


Mar. 28, 1918 


Oregon Oounty. Alton, South Missourian-Democrat 

Sketch of the life of A, N, Wiggs, Confederate veteran 
and former county official. 

Sketch of the life of Capt. J. A. Rice, Union veteran, 
former county official and representative in State 
legislature. 


June 20, 1918 


June 27,1918 


. Tribune 

Hopkins war veteran details long record, tales of Civil 
War by G. W. Greenlee, Union veteran. 

Missouri State Sunday School Association, some history 
concerning it. 

Nodaway Oounty; descriptive sketch. 

Sketch of the life of John H. Cunutt, Union veteran. 


Skidmore, News 

8t. Joseph's postmasters, reminiscent of Skidmore’s 
early days. 

An early settler of Burr Oak. 

Facsimile of bill advertising lot sale at Skidmore on . 
July 29, 1880. 

Sketch of the life of Capt. John Grigsby, Union veteran. : \ 











as 
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Osage County. Linn, Osage County Republican 
Dec. 20,1917 Some interesting historical notes pertaining to Linn in 
past and present. 








, Unterrified Democrat. 
May 2,1918 Sketch of the life of Louis Verdot, Union veteran. 
May 16,1918 Oounty officers 49 years ago, with photographs. 


Pemiscot County. Caruthersville, Pemiscot Argus 
Sept. 20,1917 Sketch of the life of Thomas J. G. Green, Confederate 
veteran. 


. Twice-a- Week Democrat 

May 3,1918 A little more about our own Missouri; agricultural 
statistics compiled by Jewell Mayes. Reprinted from 
The Missouri Ruralist. 





Perry County. Perryville, Perry County Republican 
May 23,1918 Sketch of the life of John Dewin, Union veteran. 
July 11,1918 Sketch of the life of Charies Loberg, Union veteran. 


Pettis County. Sedalia, Capital 
Sept. 4,1917 Lived in Morgan County many years ago; remembrances 
of Judge John D. Bohling. 
Oct. 21,1917 Missouri prices in 1857, reprinted from Ashland Bugle. 


Phelps County. Rolla, Times 
Mar. 7,1918 Sketch of the life of Judge C. C. Bland, jurist and Union 
veteran; see also Rolla Herald for March 14. 


8t. James, Journal 
Oct. 5, 1917 Sketch of the life of Menzo House, Union vete an. 





Pike County. Bowling Green, Pike County Post 

Sept. 19,1917 Pike County's fifth courthouse, with historical sketches 
of former ones. 

Oct. 3,1917 Sketch of the life of J. E. Huckstep, Confederate veteran. 
See also Bowling Green Times for Oct. 4. 

Oct. 24,1917 Missouri's monument, dedicated on battlefield at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., in memory of Missourians who fell there; 
description. See also Bowling Green Times for Oct. 





25. 
, Times 
Sept. 20,1917 Ceremonies at laying of corner stone of new court- 
house. 


Sept. 27,1917 Historical sketch of Pike County's courthouses by Gov. 
R. A. Campbell. 

Nov. 1,1917 Ohamp Olark’s autobiography, reprinted from Hearst's 
Magazine. See also issues for Nov. 8, 15; Dec. 13 
20, 27. 

Dec. 27,1917 Gets copy of will filed 100 years ago by Edward Hem- 
stead. Reprinted from St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
Globe-Democrat. 

Jan. 3,1918 Judge Dyer tells of early days, reprinted from St. Louis 
Republic. 
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Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


May 


May 
May 
June 


June 
June 
July 
July 
» July 


7, 1918 
17, 1918 
7, 1918 
21, 1918 


4, 1918 
11, 1918 


2, 1918 


23, 1918 
30, 1918 
6, 1918 


13, 1918 
20, 1918 

4, 1918 
11, 1918 
25, 1918 





Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
July 


19, 1917 
31, 1917 


7,1917 
10, 1918 





Sept. 


Oct. 


Mar. 


20, 1917 
25, 1917 


21, 1918 
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Sketch of Homer Martin, county official. 

Sketch of the life of E. K. Gates, former county official. 

The Price family in Pike County. 

Sketch of the life of Col. John A. Ely, Confederate veteran; 
served under Gen. Sterling Price. 

Reminiscences of 1820. 

History of Pike County, continued in issues of Apr. 
18th and 25th. 

History of Pike County, by I. Walter Basye; reprinted 
from History of Northeast Missouri. Oontinued in 
suceeding issues of May 9 and 16. 

Early inscriptions in Bowling Green cemetery. 

Buffalo Fort and other nearby forts in Missouri. 

Pioneer life in Missouri, reprinted from Missourians 100 
Years Ago, by Walter B. Stevens. 

More about early forts. 

Some early history of Pike and Montgomery Counties. 

Early days in Missouri; continued in issue of July 18. 

Interesting reminiscences of 60 years ago. 

A history of the Pike County circuit Court. 


Clarksville, Banner-Sentinel 

Laying of corner stone of courthouse. 

History of Graves road, Clarksville to Prairieville and 
Paynesville. 

Sketch of the life of i.. H. Carver, pioneer citizen. 

Sketch of the life of John Mathew, Confederate veteran. 


Louisiana, Press-Journal 

Pike's historians; reminiscences of Gov. Campbell at 
laying of court house corner stone. 

Old Abe, the war eagle; story of mascot of Eighth Wis- 
consin Civil War regiment. 

Sketch of the life of R. H. Norton, Congressman. Re- 
printed from St. Louis Republic. 


Platte County. Camden Point, Platte County News 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


4, 1918 
18, 1918 
25, 1918 


1, 1918 


8, 1918 
15, 1918 
22, 1918 

1, 1918 

8, 1918 


15, 1918 
22, 1918 


Ten years since the Bank of Camden Point was robbed— 
a review of the event. 

Sketch of the life of Henry Clay Bell, a Platte County 
pioneer. 

Many marked ch ini of Mrs. Ann 
Elizabeth Styne, one of Platte County’ 8 pioneers. 

Came to Mi ri by boat—R of Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Anderson, for 64 years a resident of Platte 
County. 

Reminiscences of James L. Duncan, resident of Platte 
County for 70 years. 

Was born in Platte County, reminiscences of William R. 
Lasswell. 











Another Kentucky Son—remini of John A. 
Montgomery. 

Reminiscences of Thomas Fairhurst. 

Reminiscences of Mrs. Martha Oarson. 

Reminiscences of Mrs. Sophia Brashear. 

A Nine Week's Trip; reminiscences of Jesse P: Settle. 





Se 
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Dearborn, Democrat 

Oct. 11,1917 Sketch of the life of Benton Grabbert, pioneer citizen. 
Dec. 20,1917 Sketch of the life of Lewis Shortridge, pioneer citizen. 
Apr. 4,1918 Dearborn reviewed, sketches of business firms. 





Parkville, Platte County Gazette 

Jan. 10,1918 Sketch of the life of Dr. F. B. Tiffany, pioneer physician 
and founder of University Medical College at Kansas 
City. 

Mar. 7,1918 Review of early days in Parkville with glimpse of Col. 

George S. Park, founder. 





Platte City, Platte County Argus 
Sept. 13,1917 Civil War time prices, from an authentic price list by 
Burnham-Munger-Root D. G. Co. 


Polk Oounty. Bolivar, Free-Press 
1917 Sketch of the life of G. I. Whittaker, Union veteran. 

Feb. 7,1918 Sketch of the life of David Holton, Union veteran. 

Feb. 28,1918 Historical sketch of Polk County and town of Bolivar; 
see also Bolivar Herald for Feb. 28 and later issues of 
both papers. - 

Mar. 21,1918 Sketch of the life of C. J. Rhyness, Union veteran. 

Apr. 11,1918 Some local Masonic history. 

June 20,1918 A Missouri vendetta; history of the famous “Slicker War" 
in the Ozarks. 





. Hearid 
Jan. 10,1918 Sketch of the life of D. P. Brockus, Union veteran. 


Putnam County. Unionville, Putnam County Journal 
July 5,1918 Sketch of the life of Jefferson Davis, Union veteran. 


Ralls,County. ‘sw London, Ralls County Record 
July 19,1918 Sketch of the life of Capt. Thompson Alford, Confederate 
veteran, with description of a trip to California in 
‘49. See also the Perry Enterprise for July 11. 





Perry, Enterprise 

May 9,1918 Reminiscences; W. R. Poage’s recollections of Paris, 
Missouri, 75 years ago. Description of pioneer life 

and people; continued in issues of May 16, 23, 30; 

June 13, 20, 27; July 4, 11, 18 and 25. 


Randolph County. Huntsville, Herald 
Sept. 28,1917 Sketch of the life of Judge A. F. Gill, former county 
official. 
Oct. 5,1917 Recalls Mt. Pleasant College; historical sketch. 
Feb. 15,1918 Sketch of the life of James W. Terrill, Confederate 
veteran and president of Mt. Pleasant College. 


Ray County. Hardin, News 
Dec. 27,1917 Sketch of the life of W. H. Merrell, Union veteran, 
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Lawson, Review 
Nov. 1,1917 The Gant family; historical sketch, by Robert J. Olark. 
See also issues of Nov. 8, Scott, Gayland and Ross 
i families; Nov. 15, Zimmerman family; Dec. 6, Meyer 
t family; Dec. 13, Murray family; Dec. 27, Coffman 
q family. 
Feb. 21,1918 Sketch of the life of J. K. Pollett, Union veteran. 





Richmond, Conservator. 
Sept. 27,1917 City of Richmond 90 years old; historical data. 
Feb. 21,1918 Sketch of the life of John P. Bedwell, Union veteran. 








, Missourtan 
Sept. 27,1917 Sketch of the life of L. M. Patterson, Confederate 
veteran. 
Lathrop, biggest horse town in the world, by Jewell 
Mayes. 


Oct. 4,1917 Lieut-Col. Hubbell's diary, chapter 6, from a Civil War 
diary. See also issue of Oct. 11. 

Nov. 1,1917 A hundred years of canning, by Jewell Mayes. 

Dec. 6,1917 Sketch of the life of J. A. Maddux, pioneer citizen. 

Dec. 13,1917 Doniphan statute erected, with historical sketch. 

Jan. 83,1918 Camp Doniphan and the General. 

Jan. 24,1918 Old white have a ghost—a Civil War incident. 

July 25,1918 Sketch of Col. Doniphan and description of the monu- 
ment at Richmond. 


St. Charles County. St. Charles, Cosmos-Monitor 
Jan. 30,1918 Part of old newspaper found—St. Louis Reveille for 
August 24, 1844. 


St. Clair County. Appleton City, Journal 
July 11,1918 Sketch of the life of Tyler D. Thayer, Union veteran. 





Lowry City, Independent. 


Oct 18,1917 Sketch of the life of Jefferson Chase, Union veteran. 





Osceola, St. Clair County Democrat 

Sept. 11,1917 Reminiscences of early St. Clair County, by B. F. Lawler. 
Dec. 27,1917 Sketch of the life of Dr. R. 8. Phillips, Confederate 
veteran. 


St. Francois County. Bonne Terre, Register 
May 17,1918 Seventy years ago and now; a short review of the growth 
of the country. 





, Star 
Mar. 29,1918 Early Methodist History in Bonne Terre. 





Farmington, Times 
Feb. 1,1918 Prices in Civil War Period. 





Flat River, Lead Belt News 


July 26,1918 Sketch of the life of Charles Loberg, Union veteran. 


an ; 
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Ste. Genevieve County. Ste. Genevieve Herald 














Jan. 5,1918 Sketch of the life of Wm. H. Bantz, Union veteran. 
4 St. Louis City. Carondelet, News 
- May 10,1918 Drafted men to be trained at historic barracks; a short 
( historical sketch of Jefferson Barracks. 
Church Progress. 
ry Nov. 98,1917 Hundredth anniversary of Bishop Du Bourg’s coming to 
; St. Louis; historical sketch by Rev. John Rothen- 
steiner. Continued in issues of Nov. 20; Dec. 6° 13, 
20. 
1 Dec. 27,1917 A New Year's day in the olden time in St. Louis; a paper 
written fifty years ago by Judge Wilson Primm. 
Globe-Democrat. 

Sept. 1,1917 Historical sketch of Immaculate Conception Church, 
Maxville, founded in 1842. 

Sept. 9,1917 In the days of the stage coach—some historic Missouri 
taverns. : 

Oct. 14,1917 Capt. James Mackay, Capt. John Long and John Sapping- 
ton, Missouri pioneers whose names are inscribed in 
Missouri's ‘Hall of Fame."’ 

Oct. 19,1917 Historical sketch of Ivanhoe Oommandery, No. 8, 

’ Knights Templar, St. Louis, upon fiftieth anniversary. 
- Nov. 4,1917 St. Louis goes back to days of market basket, with 
sketches of old city markets since 1812. 

Nov. 10,1917 First Presbyterian Church celebrates centennial, with 
historical sketch of first Presbyterian congregation 
organized west of the Mississippi. 

Nov. 18,1917 New Missouri statehouse is unique among capitols; 
interesting facts about new capitol. 

Dec. 2,1917 Early trials of Mark Twain revealed in old letters; 
interesting stories of Twain's early manhood. 

Jan. 6,1918 Work for a St. Louis cathedral started 100 years ago, 
history of Catholic Church in St. Louis. 

Jan. 13,1918 Tony Faust brought first electric lights to St. Louis; 
tales of St. Louis forty years ago. 

Feb. 15,1918 Southern Hotel, once most famous in world; a historical 
sketch. 

Mar. 2,1918 Sketch of the life of Rev. John A. Tracy, Union veteran. 

Mar. 10,1918 Passing of old-type country doctor and his shay. 

Mar. 24,1918 Great St. Louis arsenal of early days being rejuvenated. 

Apr. 28,1918 Teaching German in St. Louis—how the language was 
barred from the grammar schools in 1888. 

May 6,1918 Sir Frederick Smith describes his second trip to Mis- 
souri and interesting meeting at University. 

May 19,1918 Making soldiers comfortable at great recruiting gate- 
way; how St. Louis cares for them. 

{ July 7,1918 Sketch of Senator Xenophon P. Wilfiey. 

July 28,1918 Sketch of Col. Jay L. Torrey, rough rider and extensive 

rancher. 
Jewish Voice 
' Sept. 7,1917 A chapter from the history of the Jews in St. Louis, by 





M. Spitz, continued from previous issues. See also 
issue of Sept. 14. 





Oct. 


Oct. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
June 


June 


16, 1917 


24, 1917 


3, 1917 


7, 1917 


19, 1917 


28, 1917 


9, 1917 


6, 1918 


7, 1918 
13, 1918 
3, 1918 
4, 1918 
10, 1918 
12, 1918 


17, 1918 


10, 1918 


28, 1918 


30, 1918 
12, 1918 


30, 1918 
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Post-Dispatch 

Edward R. Stettinius, St. Louis man who, as representa- 
tive of Morgan banking house, was made fiscal agent in 
the purchase of all war supplies for French and British 
Governments. 

Recollections of St. Louis in 1861, by Brigadier General 
Dennis T. Kirby, former Missourian breveted for 
gallantry at Vicksburg. 

When both Missouri senators were expelled by vote of 
United States Senate at opening of Oivil War, by 
Sterling E. Edmunds. 

When Bishop Du Bourg arrived in St. Louis, January 5, 
1818. 

When the region about St. Louis formed a part of great 
pre-historic sea. Some facts concerning geological 
history of Missouri. 

The Grant-Dent House, one of the historic spote in St. 
Louis, where General U. 8. Grant courted and wed 
Miss Julia B. Dent. 

Some gems from a collection of letters written by Mark 
Twain. 

A little visit with “‘Becky Thatcher’, Mark Twain's 
firat sweetheart—recollecti of noted humorist by 
Mrs. Laura Frazer, Hannibal, Missouri. 

Missouri's first centennial to be observed Tuesday, 
account of Columbia meeting. 

Oelebration of centennial at old cathedral; account of 
Catholic centennial, with historical data. 

St. Louis to Louisville in 60 hours in 1839, old poster 
regarding stage coach service in old days. 

What some of St. Louis’ and the country's biggest men 
were doing 25 years ago. 

St. Louis landmarks which have passed; Conde House, 
1790; McDonell Medical College, 1847. 

Street car strike in 1900 lasted four months, a review of 
strike of that date. 

Lon V. Stephens writes of St. Louis street car strike of 
1900. 

Sketch of the life of W. 8. Chaplin, former chaplin of 
Washington University. 

Former Missourian tells of his three years of air fighting 
on three fronte—experiences of Lieut. Bert Hall, born 
in Bowling Green, Nov. 7, 1880. 

Missouri pioneer tablet of 112 names unveiled by Daugh- 
ters of 1812. See also St. Louis Star for April 11th and 
St. Louis Republic for April 10th. 

Has painted a picture a month for 50 years; sketch of 
Matthew Hastings, artist who has lived in St. Louis 
78 years. 

Sketch of the life of Xenophon P. Wilfiey, newly appointed 
U. 8. Senator. 

General Pershing as his personal orderly for 10 years 
knows him. 

St. Louisian head of most important naval job in Wash- 
ington; sketch of Rear Admiral Leigh OC. Palmer. 











ns 














Apr. 


19, 1918 





Nov. 





Apr. 


Apr. 


July 
July 


July 


11, 1917 


23, 1917 


13, 1918 


7, 1918 


15, 1918 


22, 1918 


24, 1918 


29, 1918 
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Reedy's Mirror 
The late Senator Stone. 
The case of Mr. Creel. 


Republic 

Republican press, first in state, printed flag for comman- 
der of Missouri's troops in 1837; a historical sketch of 
the Gentry family and the part played by old Missouri 
Republican in the life of Richard Gentry. 

Judge Dyer tells of early days in Missouri, with stories of 
great men he has known in business and politics. 
Selects James S. Rollins, father of State University, 
as state's greatest son. 

Missouri Confederate Home, a description and historical 
sketch, by Major Harvey W. Salmon. 

Bronze tablet “Roll of Fame’”’ will link Missourians of the 
past to those of the present; history of Missouri's 
famous citizens on bronze tablet in Forest Park, 
compiled by Missouri Society of the Daughters of 1812. 

Sketch of the life of William Joel Stone, former Governor 
of Missouri and United States Representative and 
Senator from Missouri. See other Missouri dailies for 
April 15th. ’ 

Review of History of Missouri by Prof. Eugene M. 
Violette. 

$10,000 statue of Col. A. M. Doniphan, Missouri's 
famous son, wili be unveiled at Richmond next Mon- 
day—vwith short sketch of great soldier. 

Review of Boone Stop, by Homer Croy. 


St. Louis County. Clayton, Argus 


July 


5, 1918 


Sketch of the life of H. P. Wolff, Union veteran. 


Watch Ade 





Feb. 
July 


1, 1918 
26, 1918 





July 


Saline County. 


Jan. 


Mar. 


\ June 


19, 1918 


17, 1918 
14, 1918 
6, 1918 





1, 1917 





Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 





7,1917 
4, 1917 
18, 1917 


Sketch of the life of E. L. Dosenbach, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of William L. Thomas, veteran news- 
paper man and author of History of St. Louis County. 


Webster Groves, News-Times 
Sketch of the life of John M. Taylor, pioneer banker and 
business man. 


Marshall, Democrat-News 


Sketch of the life of Col. J. T. Price, Union veteran. 

A historic filed glass, civil war happenings. 

Sketch of the life of Callaway F. Odell, pioneer citizen 
and former county official. 


Slater, News 
Historic relics of sixty and more years ago, collected by 
R. P. Leach of Springfield. 


Sweet Springs, Herald 

Sketch of the life of Mason G. Brown, pioneer citizen. 
Sketch of the life of W. M. Vickrey, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of G. W. Lindsey, Confederate veteran. 
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Schuyler County. Lancaster, Excelsior 
Nov. 15,1917 John J. Pershing, biographical sketch by Edgar White. 


Scotland County. Memphis, Reveille 
June 6,1918 Sketch of the life of Perry Deen, Union veteran. 
July 18,1918 Lewis Myers tells of slavery days. 


Scott County. Sikeston, Standard 
Mar. 26,1918 Sketch of the life of F. G. Allen, former county and state 
official. 


Shelby County. Shelbina, Democrat 
Feb. 13,1918 Letter written 105 years ago containing impressions of 
Kentucky and of current commodity prices. 
May 22,1918 Early days in Northeast Missouri; repritned from the 
Perry Enterprise. See also issues of June 19, July 3 
and 10. 





. Torchlight 
May 24,1918 A Senate vacancy; occasion of 1855. 


Stoddard County. Bernie, Star-News 
Nov. 2,1917 Sketch of the life of W. H. Johnson, Confederate veteran. 


Stone County. Orane, Chronicle 
Oct. 4,1917 Sketch of the life of John B. Hudson, Union veteran. 
Nov. 29,1917 W.E. McDowell writes of pioneer tools. 





Galena, Stone County News-Oracle 
Mar. 27,1918 From 1861 to 1865—Civil War incidents. 


Sullivan County. Green City, Press 
Mar. 14,1918 Sketch of the life of J. E. Davis, Union veteran. 
July 11,1918 New Presbyterian Ohurch dedicated; with short sketch 
of denomination in Green City. 





Milan, Standard 
“ay 16,1918 Golden jubilee of first mass offered in Sullivan County; 
with sketch of Catholic Church in Milan since 1868. 


Taney County. Forsyth, Taney County Republican 
June 6,1918 History of Forsyth High School. 
Sketch of the life of W. B. Hicks, Union veteran. 


Texas County. Houston, Herald 
May 30,1918 Sketch of the life of W. R. William, Union veteran. 


Vernon County. Sheldon, Enterprise 
May 31,1918 Sketch of the life of R. H. Thomas, Confederate veteran. 


Warren County. Warrenton, Banner 
Apr. 5,1918 Sketch of the life of Frederick Jaspering, Union veteran. 
July 12,1918 Sketch of the life of Otto Ahmann, Union veteran. 


Wayne County. Piedmont, Banner 
1917 Sketch of the life of John Hunt, Confederate. 
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Webster County. Marshfield, Mail 
Apr. 4,1918 Sketch of the life of W. A. Turner, Confederate veteran. 


Worth County. Grant City, Tribune 
Oct. 17,1917 Sketch of the life of Benjamin Prugh, pioneer merchant 
who went into business in Grant Oity in 1868. See 
also Grant Oity Siar for Oct. 19. 





. Worth County Times 
Dec. 27,1917 Sketch of the life of Judge G. F. Bram, Union veteran 
and former county official. 


Wright County. Hartville, Democrat 
Mar. 7,1918 Sketch of the life of A. J. Summers, Confederate veteran 
and former editor of the Bethany Democrat and the 
Hartville Democrat; see also Hartville Wright 
County Republican for March 14. 
June 20,1918 Sketch of the life of L. W. Simmons, Union veteran. 





Mountain Grove, Journal . 
Feb. 14,1918 Sketch of the life of Rev. W. W. Ramsey, pioneer minister 
and Union veteran. 





Mansfield, Mirror 
Mansfield—Gem City of the Ozarks; industrial edition 
of the Mirror. 
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